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mere politicians, but who will be driven to become 
! ’ t . . 


eyeh if you remain inert and inactive until an- 
other session of Congress. 


} 


} 
} 


[| implore every Senator to assist me in this | 


Jabor to restore fraternal feeling among our coun- 


vevmen. Let no man imagine that [ am vain 


enough to desire that the bill shall pass precisely | 
as I have drawn it. No, sir, [shall be most happy | 


to receive the advice and the aid of abler men. I 


trust I shall have it; and in the language of the | 


Roman poet, let me say in conclusion, by way 
of appeal to each individual Senator: 

«Si quid novisti rectius istis 

Candidus imperii; si non, his utere mecum.”’ 


I now ask the consent of the Senate to intro- | 


duce the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ynanimous consent to introduce the bill. 
Chair hears no objection. 

Leave was granted, and the bill supplementary 
to an act to organize the ‘Territories of Nebraska 
and Kansas was read the first time, and ordered 
toa second reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will 
be printed as a matter of course. 

NATURALIZATION LAWS. 

Mr. ADAMS. [ move to postpone all 
orders with a view of taking up the bill (S. No. 
9) to amend the naturalization laws. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 


The 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the usual course | 


It requires | 


prior | 


in this body 1s to acquiesce in the unfavorable re- 


ports of committees without dissent, and more 
especially the report of a committee enjoying, as 
the Judiciary Committee justly does, the confi- 
dence of the Senate. Under ordinary circum- 
stances I should have pursued that course. 
when it is remembered that I souzht in vainat the 
last session to obtain a vote on this question; that 


But | 


the subject is one which is deemed by many to be 


of very great importance to the country, which has 
awakened a deep interest throughout the Re- 
public—is now exciting, and is destined hereafter 
to excite much discussion, I trust that I shall be 
excused for asking the Senate to consider the bill, 
and vote on its merits. The Constitution provides 
that the Congress shall have power to establish a 


THE CON 


| citizen. 


‘“uniformrule of naturalization.’’? Thereis, there- || 


fore, no question as to power. 


It is purely a | 


measure of expediency, which should be made to | 


conform to the circumstances and necessities of 
the country. It being a matter of expediency, 
men of all parties have differed in opinion upon 
the subjeet, from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment to the present time; and will continue to 
differ so long as men are free, and are permitted 
to think forthemselvesand speak their sentiments. 
Itis not, therefore, a party question, and never 
should have been made such. It is a measure of 
safety, and rises entirely above party. And yet it 
is the only legitimate, legislative question about 
which the people differ in osinlin evedhell the 
country. The questions on which parties for- 
merly existed, have been settled and passed away. 
We have no parties now upon bank, tariffs, in- 
ternal improvements, sub-treasury, or eXtrava- 
gant expenditures of public money; prominent 
Democrats are now leading friends to internal 
improvements; old-line Whigs vote upon ad valo- 
rem principles for a reduction of the tariff, while 
the Nestors of Democracy vote against it, With 
an overwhelming Democratic majority in both 
branches of last Congress, there were many mil- 
lions expended from the public Treasury more 
than were appropriated in any one year of Mr. 
Polk’s administration, when the. country was 
engaged in a war with a foreign Power. Well 
might the distiriguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Bensamin] say, when he formally joined 
the Democratic arty, a few days since, in this 
Hall, that, in doing so, he surrendered no prin- 
ciple—that he only changed his name. It must 

obvious, that this is the only question about 
which ghege isa general difference of opinion. 
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True, there is a difference of opinion upon the 
slavery question. That, however, is a question 
over which Congress has no constitutional power 
to legislate. 
tioned on this floor. 

The bill under consideration requires aliens, 
who come to this country after the passage of 
this act, to reside in it twenty-one years before 
they can be admitted to citizenship. It repeals 
all laws authorizing State courts to naturalize for- 
eigners, and confers the power on Federal courts 
alone. It excludes foreign criminalsand paupers. 
I respectfully submit, Mr. President, that there 
are two rules by which a Government should 
conduct its affairs with the world: Ist. To deal 
justly with all—nations and individuals, natives 
and foreigners. 2d. Itshould deal liberally with 
all, so far as consistent with the public safety, 
the rights, interest, and happiness of its own citi- 
zens, but never beyond that. If cither the public 
safety, rights, or interests, of its citizens should 
be endangered by the exercise of liberality to 
aliens, it should be withheld. The first and high- 
est obligation of a Government should be to its 
own citizens. As a parent guards and protects the 
rights and interests of hisown child in preference 
to others, so should a Government that of her cit- 
izens. Mercy at the expense of justice becomes 
cruelty. So liberality to aliens at the expense of 
the morals, security, and rights of our citizens, 
or hazard to our institutions, is inexcusable, if 
not suicidal. By these rules—the correctness of 
which I apprehend will not be controverted by any 
one, | propose to show the necessity of passing 
the bill under consideration. But, sir, lam met 
at the threshold with acharge of violating those 
rules in this, that it is illiberal and unjust to re- 
quire obedience to our laws, or the performance 
of the duties of a citizen, for so long a period 
without permitting him to become such; that the 
accident of birth should not deprive a foreigner 
of any of the rights secured to the native-born 
I think the proper ground was taken 
by Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, in 1798. He then 
said: 

“ Aliens cannot be considered as members of the society 
of the United States. Our laws are passed on the grournd of 
our policy, and whatever is cranted to aliens is a mere mat 
ter of favor; and if it is taken away, they have no right to 
complain.”? 

Yet I do not propose to take away any rights. 

On what grounds can they complain? What 
rights have foreigners not now in the country? 
I answer none. It is not only the right, but the 
duty, of every Government, whenever the inter- 
est of her citizens requires it, to adopt such rules 
as may be deemed expedient, to the extent of that 
necessity, even to the total exclusion of foreign- 
ers; and in doing this she only performs her duty 


| without injustice or illiberality to any one. Gou- 


verneur Morris, in the convention which framed 


| the Constitution of the United States, speaking 


| fault of ours. 


on this subject, used the following language: 


“He ran over the privileges which immigrants would 
enjoy among us, though they should be devrived of that of 
being eligible to the great offices of Government; observing 
that they exceeded the privileges allowed to foreigners in 


any part of the world, and that as every society, from a | 
great nation down to a club, had the right of declaring the || 
conditions on which new members should be admitted, | 


there could be no complaint.’ 
But it is said that the accident of birth should 


| not deprive a foreigner from any of the privileges 
| of a citizen of this country. 


Sir, | deny such 
accidents. I believe that both birth and demtiny 
are under the control of an overruling Providence. 
That overruling Providence, through the instru- 
mentality of our revolutionary fathers, and the 


| wisdom and eat of the founders of our 


Government, has kindly secured to us more civil 
and religious liberty, with attendant blessings, 
than is enjoyed by any other nation on earth. If 


| the errors of foreigners, or their ancestors, have || 


established less favored Governments, it is no 
As well might you say that the 
man who by his industry and economy has se- 
cured an ample estate for his posterity, on his 
demise should distribute it equally with the poor 


It should not be so much as men- 


—_—— ee 
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of his neighborhood, With the same justice 
that that arcument is used, you might say, be 
cause the poor man’s son did not happen to be 
the rich man’s, it is very unjust that he should 
not be permitted to mherit the rich man’s estate. 
These are the strongest arcuments that [ have 
heard against this but they are so des- 
titute of plausibility that I deem it unnecessary 


measure > 


to make any further reply. All Governments 
have exercised it, and must continue to do 86, 80 


long as they recognize and practice 


the principle 
of Rt \- res } 


A rvation. <A difference of opinion 
existed in the convention which framed the Con 
stitution Lil re fere nee to the time aliens s hould be 
residents before they could be adented into the 
American family, as is shown by the d 
on that subject. Mr. Butler, who was a for- 
eigner himself, *‘ was decidedly opposed to the 
admission of foreigners without a lon: 
in the country. They bring with thy 


iscussion 


r residence 
In, ne tonly 
ideas of gov 
ernment so distinct from ours, that, in every point 
of view, they are danrerous. He acknowledged 
that, if he himself had been called into public 
life within a short time after his coming to Amer 
ica, his foreign habits, opinions, and attachments, 
would have rendered him an improper agent in 
vublic affairs.’’ 


attachments to other countries, but 


There is great wisdom and admonition in these 
few sentences from that enlightened statesmar 
and revolutionary patriot. No one knew better, 
or could appreciate more justly, the prejudices of 
early education and love of hisnative country. He 
was sustained in this view by Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, when he said that the ** Men who can shake 
off the attachment for their native country, can 
never love any other.’’ It is a very important 
matter to confer on an alien (aside from the elective 
franchise) the rights of citizenship, by the doing 
of which you confer upon him the highest title 
ever bestowed upon an alien; you thereby adopt 
him inte your family, and pledge the faith of the 
nation to protect him in all the rights pertaining 
to that sacred name, not only here, but wherever 
he may go, even to the extentof war. A pass- 
port from our Government is not only to protect 
him in his rights of property in every land, but 

'' to shield him from beak rand insult. See the 
Koszta affair: A man who was nota citizen—had 
merely declared his intenuon to become sueh— 
came well nigh involving this country in a war 
with Austria. We have already been involved 
in one war with Great Britain, according to Mr 
Buchanan, for the rights of foreigners. He said, 
in 1814: 

** Above all, we ought to drive from our shores foreign 
influence, and cherish exclusively American feclings. 7 

*¢ Already our infant Republic has felt her withering in- 

| @uence. Already has she involved us in a war, which has 

nearly cost us our existence. Let us, then, learn wisdom 
from experience, and forever banish this fiend from our 
socicty.”? 
The first act passed in conformity with the 
|| Constitution in 1790, required aliens to reside in 
this country two years before they could be nat- 
uralized. In 1795 it was extended to five years; 
|} in 1798, fourteen years. Connected with this 
|| extended time were the alien and sedition laws, 
|} which made the whole subject unpopular with the 
eople; and in 1802, upon the recommendation of 
| Mr. Jefferson, it was reduced to five years, at 
which it has remained ever since. And, sir, what 
|| was the condition of the country—the extent and 
| character of immigration, at thattime? We had 
|| a population of about five millions; a vast extent 
| of territory, inhabited only by savages; few in 
| number and limited in resources, which seemed 
strongly to require aid by immigration from 
abroad. The immigration at that time was only 
seven thousand a year; and since that time, up to 
the last of December, 1855, is shown by the fol- 
| lowing table: 
Arrival of Foreigners in the United States since 1809. 
Average per annum, 





| From 1800 to 1810............ 70,000 7,000 
| Prom 1810 to 1820.........++. 114,000 11,400 
| From 1820 to 1830........ eee» 135,986 13,598 
|| From 1830 to 1840.......... .. 579,368 7 996 
|| From 1840 to 1850..........+.1,765,217 176,521 
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During the year 1851.6 .ceeeeeeeseceeee ees Ov 0 
During the year 1832....6+++++5 seveeeeees 372,725 
During the year 1B53...6 ceeeeeesenereees 3686433 
During the year 1854..... coeesefoccsesees 427 B33 
During tre year 1855... 0.eeeeeeseee verse 200,887 

Total ccceecccceees ecvcceee Cvccccccces 1,721,638 
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Yet, it was then believed, and I have not heard | 
the correctness of the opinion doubted by any, | 


for an alien to unlearn what he had learned 


amiss, to become sufficiently acquainted with our | 
Constitution and laws, the character and genyas | 
of our institutions, to understand and love the | 


great principle of self-government, required five 
rears. I took the position, when lL first had the 
ovat of calling the attention of the Senate to 


this subject, that the masses who come to this 
country now are not so well qualified to become | 
citizens in twenty-one years as the masses who | 
immigrated to this country in 1802, were in five. | 
The correctness of this position [have not yet | 


seen seriously controverted; and I think, when I 
shall have offered the testimony I propose to 


offer on this occasion, if doubts exist they will be || 
When you look to their number and | 
character, their habits, principles, and purposes, || 


romoved, 


oo will not only see the propriety of this bill, 
) 


ut the wisdom of the Father of his Country, 


when he said: 


“ My opinion with respect to immigration is, that except | 


useful mechanics and some particular descriptions of men 


and professions, there is no need of encouragement; whilst | 


the policy or advantage of its taking place ina body (I mean 
the settling of them ina body) may be questioned; for, by 
#0 doing, they retain the language, habits, and principles, 
good or bad, Which they bring with them. Whereas, by an 
intermixture with our people, they or their descendants get 
assimilated to our customs, measures, and laws; in a word, 
soon become Our people.” 


In 1802, the foreigners who came to this coun- | 


try did not settle in bodies; they did intermix 
with our people, and thereby soon became Amer- 
icanized. 
indicated, of foreigners settling in bodies, retain- 
ing their mother tongue, habits, and principles, 


(atleast the bad,) which they brought with them, | 
. = | 
obtains to a very great and dangerous extent | 


in the northwestern portion of this country. If, 
then, a certain attainment of Americanism was 
necessary and proper in 1802, and it required five 
years under the then circumstances te obtain it, 
and it now requires twenty-one years to acquire the 
same knowledge of our institutions, what reason, 
lL ask,can be given why twenty-one years should 
not be required? 

Mr. William Vane Murray, of Maryland, in 
1795, declared: 


“He was quite indifferent if not fifty immigrants came to 


this country in a year’s time. It would be unjust to hinder || 


them, but impolitie to encourage them. He was atraid that, 
coming from a quarter of the world so full of disorder and 
corruption, they might contaminate the purity and simpli- 
city of the American character.”’ 

These were the views and sentiments of states- 
men of 1795. If such, Mr. President, were the 
sentiments and opinions of the framers of the 
Constitution and their immediate successors in 
the public trust, with an immigration of about 
five thousand per annum, what would be the lan- 
guage of those men now, when we have such an 


immigration, as I have shown by the tables just | 
read—a large portion of whom are the most vicious | 


and objectionable characters ever imposed by 
tyrannical and wicked Governments upon a just 
and good one? I will not detain the Senate to read 


all the vi ws expressed by General Washington | 
on the suvject, but will content myself by reading | 


a shert extract from an oration, delivered at the 


request of Congress, December 20, 1799, by Gen- || 
eral Lee, of Virginia, on the death of Washing- 
In this extract, General Lee presents in a | 
firure of speech, the well-known sentiments of 


ton, 


Washington, while living: 

“ Methinks I see his august image, and hear falling from 
his venerable lips these deep-sinking words: ‘ Cease, sons 
of America, lamenting our separation! Go on, and con- 


tirm by your wisdom, the fruits of our joint councils, joint | | 
Reverence religion, diffuse | 


eflorts, and common dangers ! 
knowledge throughout your land, patronize the arts and 
sciences. Let liberty and orderbe inseparable companions. 
Control party spirit, the bane of freé Government. Observe 
good faith to, and cultivate peace with all nations. Shut 


up the avenue to foreign influence ; contract, rather than 
extend, national connection ; rely on yourselves only. Be 


Americans in thought, word, and deed. Thus will you 
give immortality to that Union, which was the constant 
object of my terrestrial labors; thus will you preserve undis- 
turbad to the latest posterity the felicity of a people to me 
most dear; and thus will you supply (if my happiness is 


oes 344,927 || 


Now it is known that the very evil | 


| ealculated to lower the tone of morals, and disorganize the 
* * 
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bliss high Heaven bestows.’ ”’ 


I will not mar the beauty, wisdom, and force 
of this extract by comments of my own, although 
they give rise to extended thought. I will quote 
one other authority of a later date. John Ran- 
dolph, in 1816, said: 


“ Would they wish to have their elections decided on that | 


floor by a rabble?) What was the ruin of old Rome? Why, 
their opening their gates and letting in the rabble of the 
whole world to be their legislators. If (said he) you wish 
to preserve among your fellow-citizens that exalted sense 
of freedom which gave birth to the Revolution—if you wish 
to keep alive among them the spirit of °76, you must endeavor 
to stop this flood of immigration. You must teach the people 
of Europe, if they do come here, all they must hope to 
receive is protection. But they must have no share in the 
Government. From such men a temporary party may 
receive precarious aid, but the country cannot be sate, nor 
the people happy where they are introduced into Govern- 
ment or meddle in public concerns in any great degree.”’ 
. - . . - * This is a favorable time to make 
a stand against this evil, (immigration;) and if not this 
session, he hoped thatin the next there would be a revisal 
of the naturalization laws.”? 


Such was the language ofa distinguished states- 
man when the immigration was eleven thousand 
four hundred per annum. I proceed to show the 
evils now existing from immigration. 

I shall make but few comments, preferring to 


rely upon the facts and testimony which I shall | 
First, we shall see that crime is greatly || 


offer. 
augmented by foreign immigration. According 
to the census of 1850, the number of criminals 
convicted in the year 1849, was 26,679—of which 
12,988 were natives and 13,691 were foreigners. 


| By the same source of information it appears that 
the money contributed for the support of paupers | 


n the United States, was $2,954,806; and the 


paupers supported the same year, in whole or in | 
part, were 134,972; of whom 66,434 were natives, | 
I will not give || 


and 68,538 were of foreign birth. 
the details, but present the general aggregate re- 
sults. Only remarking that since that ume the 
number has greatly augmented. 

Aaron Clark, Mayor of the city of New York, 
in acommunication to the Common Council of 
that city, dated June 5, 1837, uses the following 


| language: 
** Our streets are filled with the wandering crowds of | 
these passengers—clustering in our city; unacquainted | 


with our climate ; without money; without employment, 


| without friends—not speaking our language—and without 
any dependence for food, or raiment, or fireside; certain || 
of nothing but hardship and a grave; and to be viewed, of | 


course, With no very ardent sympathy by those native citi- 
zens Whose immediate ancestors were the saviors of the 
country in its greatest peril. Besides, many of them scorn 
to hold opinions in harmony with the true spirit of our Gov- 
ernment. ‘They drive our native workmen into exile.” 


To this communication acommittee of the Com- || 
| mon Council made the following response: 


“Ttis just—itis in accordance with the best feelings of the 


' human heart, to commiserate the sufferings of humanity, 


however degraded; but, in the opinion of your committee, 
this city owes a paramount duty to itself and the country 
of which it is the generalemporium. She is bound by wise 


and efficient laws to prevent the jails and work-houses of | 
Europe from pouring out on our shores their felons; to pro- ||. 
hibit her from introducing here those whom she is bound by | 
every consideration of justice to support; to prohibit her | 


from disgorging on our people a population with principles 


frame of our republican institutions.” * 


| * The alms-house is full, containing, at this moment, 3,074, 


of which three fourths are foreigners. In fact, our public 
charities are principally for the benefit of these foreigners ; 


for, of 1,209 persons admitted into the hospital at Bellevue, | 


982 were aliens. The expense of the alms-house estab- 
lishment, and its dependencies, last year, amounted to 
$205,506 63.” 


Mr. List, Consul of the United States at Leip- | 


sic, (himself a foreigner,) in writing to the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, March 8, 1837, observes: 


“ Not only paupers, but even criminals, are transported 
from the interior of this country tothe sea-ports, in order to 
be embarked to the United States.”’ 


Moses Catzenstien handed in a statement, in 
writing, on oath: 


* By request of the commissioners appointed hy the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate, in 
regard to the importation of paupers and criminals from 
foreign countries, I would respectfully state, that I em- 
barked in Bremen, on board the Bremen ship Republic, 
Captain Tegeler, together with about one hundred other 


| passengers, in the course of the summer of 1843, and ar- 
| rived in Baltimore about the middle of December of the 
| same year; that among the above passengers were twenty- 


eight criminals, sent out of the country by their respective 
Governments, and accompanied by a police officer until 
the ship was fairly at sea, when each of these twenty-cight 
persons were handed a certain sum of money by the police 
officer, and he then le{t the ship with the pilot, and the 
ship proceeded on her voyage—her port of destination being 


Baltimore, Maryland. Nearly all the persons alluded to 
are now in Baltunore,”? 


now aught to you) the only vacancy in the round of pure || 


| pardoned and sent to this country at the expe 


| of correction in the dukedom of Brunswick. 


| late, requires some action at your hands. 
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George Henry Poulson testified as follows: 
** know of many instances where conyicts 


have been 


f , NSE Of the 
Government by which they were pardoned. Ten or twelw. 


such cases have come tomy knowledge ; and I know a eas, 


where four on board of one vessel were sent from a house 


know of my own personal knowledge, having sae tae : 
dorsement on the passports, that the persons were convict 
transported by a guard from station to station to the from’ 
tier, when they are taken by an agent of the ship fron the 

Olice officer to the vessel in which they are embar! ed 

he instances which came to my knowledge occurre { 
within the last three years; a large number of Germans 
arriving here soon after, became chargeable for their sup’ 
port to the city or to their bondsmen. Such instances = 
have very frequently ; they call on me for aid immediately 
There are also very numerous instances of foreign Paupers. 
sometimes from the poor-houses, in other instances su % 
ported by the communes, being shipped to this port. Tike 
importation of paupers has increased very much during the 
last year; they are sent here to save the expense of sup. 
porting them in Burope by public authorities, at the pubjic 
expense.”? 


Samuel Cohen was sworn, and gave the follow. 
ing answers to interrogatories propounded to him: 


‘<It is a practice in Germany for the Government to give 
passports to criminals and paupers, directing that they shai) 
proceed direct to America, and forbidding their remaining 
in Germany. During the last season, witness saw a person 
who had just arrived in this city from Germany, who had a 
criminal’s passport, such as has been mentioned ; and the 
said person was afterwards arrested for crime and commiited 
in this city.” 


Mayor Wood, of New York, in January, 1855 


Odd, 
addressed a message to the Common Council on 


the subject. The following isan extract from it; 


“An examination of the criminal and pauper records 
shows conclusively that it is but a small proportion of these 
uffortunates who are natives of this country. One of the 
very heaviest burdens we bear is the support of these peo- 
ple, even when considering the direct cost; but when 
estimating the evil influences upon society, and the con- 
taminating effect upon all who come within the range of 
their depraved minds, it becomes a matter exceedingly 
serious, and demanding immediate and complete eradica- 
tion. lL know of no subject of more importance ; certainly 
we have the power to protect this eity against the landing 
of so vile an addition to our population ; the health, as welj 
as the life and property of the people for whom you legis- 
I am confident 
the General Government will listen to any representations 
from you relating to it, and interpose its national authority 
in our behalf. On the 2d instant, I made this grievance the 
subject of an official communication to the President of the 
United States.” 


Thus, it appears, from the communication of 
Mayor Wood, (and there is no higher authority 
upon the subject,) that the city of New York, 
with its ample power, was sagews 4 unable to pro- 
tect itself against this crying evil without the aid 
of the Federal Government. Hence, that distin- 
guished officer appealed to the President of the 
United States for atd, yet the President has not 


| deemed it necessary to make any communication 


to Congress on the subject. Should Congress be 
indifferent to a call so properly made, so just, 
and so eminently due to the commercial metrop- 
olis of the country? It is for Congress to answer 
the question by its action on this bill ? 

I proceed with other proof, coming down to a 
later day. A. Shultze, writing from Leipsic, on 
the 4th of June, 1855, says: 


‘** Tt eannot be denied that for some time the Governments 
of some States, and also the authorities of several commu- 
nities, have deemed it convenient to free themselves from 
their paupers by shipping them to the United States. It is 
also notorious that criminals, after having suffered punish- 
ment, have, in the same manner, been transported to the 
United States, with the view to free the community of them 
forever.”? 


From the same place George Schreider, gen- 


eral agent for the German Immigration, writes 
on June 9, 1855: 


‘It cannot be denied that European Governments and 
principalities have been in the practice of freeing themselves 
from their paupers, and even of their more or less guilty 
criminals, by sending them to America, and paying the cost 
of their voyage to the sea-ports, and the passage from there 
to America, withcut making provision for the wants of this 
unhappy class of people to enable them to commence ii 
honest trade.” 

** The circulars issued by the immigration agents in the 
interior of Germany caution immigrants who are deformed, 
crippled, or maimed, &c., against taking passage to New 
York, and advise them to go by way of Baltimore, New 
Orleans, or Quebec, where the laws prohibiting the landing 
of Saale aay of a above classes do not apply. ; 

“Tam, sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

cr igh Fespeets WW HUNTER, 
Assistant Secretary. 
“ To the Mayor of New Orleans.” 


Simon P. Huff, of the city of New York, at- 
torney-at-law, being duly sworn, says: 


‘ The law requires a previous residence of five years in 
the United States, and in the State of one year, and the 
witnesses have sworn to these facts ; but I have been satis- 
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fied in my own mind that they knew nothing about it. The |} 
books show thatina number of instances the same witness 
yas testified for fifty, sixty, or one hundred applicants. I 
have seen instances when the witness was ignorant of the 
name of the applicant, and would ask him his name in his 


native language. I have seen witnesses hanging about the 

: at who, I was satisfied, were there for the purpose of 
being Witnesses for persons applying for naturalization ; 
come of them have told me they were paid for being wit- | 
nesses; some of these were not citizens; and in one 
instance, | remember, after a man had been witness for a 
number of applicants, he was himself naturalized.’’ 

Thus you see, Mr. President, the character of 
these noble foreigners, for whose rights the sym- | 
athy of the country has been so much exejted, | 
and in whose behalf such eloquent appeals have 
been made to the American heart; or, rather, do | 
you not see the frauds committed in the State | 
courts, and the necessity of the repeal of the law | 
conferring on State courts the power to naturalize 
foreigners, and to confine it to the Federal courts? 
But I proceed to give additional proof. 

“4 ; 

George Henry Poulson, agent, residing in the | 
city of New York, answered: 

« { have frequently been present, as an interpreter, during | 
the process of naturalization ; that the instances of persons 
applying to be naturalized who are wholly ignorant of the 
English language are frequent; and though they understand 
the terms of the oath when translated to them in words, yet | 
they were frequently unable to comprehend the meaning of 
said oath; and there are now hundreds of Germans who 
have been admitted citizens who do not now understand | 
the English language, or the meaning of the oaths to which 
they have been sworn; and as to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, they have no knowledge or 
comprehension of them. Many of them are aged persons, | 
without any education, and who are naturalized at the | 
solicitation of others, and without any desire of their own, | 
merely to become the tools of political parties. I have been 
present, and been asked to interpret the oaths, and my |! 
interpretation has been received without my having been 
sworn.”? - : ° . * : 

“Itis a general practice to advertise in a German paper 
in this city, that all Germans wishing to be naturalized should | 
apply to the German committee at Tammany Hall, where 
they will receive their naturalizations gratis. [am well 
informed that itis the practice, previous to elections, for per 
sons employed tor that purpose by ‘Tammany Hall, to call 
ou the Germans, and to persuade them to be naturalized ; 
and I have learned, in their general conversation, that it is 

olten the case the certificates of naturalization are kept by 
said committee until the day of election, when they are 
handed to the parties, to be presented to them at the polls, 
they being accompanied thereto by some one of the said 
committee.*? 

What mockery! 

Do you want further proof that five years’ resi- 
dence is totally insufficient to jusufy us in con- 
ferring the rights of citizenship? Do you want 
further proof that our institutions are in danger 
when political parties can find such tools among | 
our foreign population to corrupt the ballot-box, 
demoralize our people, and control, as aoe often | 
do, the election of our public officers? If you 
wish such further proof, here it is: 

Winthrop Atwel!, of the city of New York, | 
editor, being duly sworn, answered: 

“The ignorance of the applicants, and their ignorance 
of our institutions. In half the cases, they did not under- | 
stand the nature of their application. When f heard them | 
examined the day previous to the last election, before the 
court of common pleas, in this city, many of the applicants 
then naturalized, and without the intervention of an inter- 
preter, did not understand enough of the English language 
to comprehend the nature of the questions propounded to 
them; which was so apparent that, after the certificate was 
granted, the judge remarked: ‘ Don’t bring me another 


iman who does not understand the language, unless you 
also bring an interpreter with him.’ ” 


Marcellus Eells, of New York, testified as fol- 
lows: 

“As to violence, I recollect, at a poll in the Twelfth 
ward in this city, as many as thirty persons being violently 
beaten during the day of the election, by a band of Irish- 
men collected there, who were subsequently rewarded by 
a free distribution of liquor by a political party; the leader 
of which gang has since held lucrative political offices at 
different times. One person attacked, (namely, Regal P. 
Ward,) now an assistant alderman, having voted, at a 
whoop, the usual signal of these foreigners, was pursued 
by them, and dragged from a house in which he had taken 
refuge. He was held forcibly by them, and beaten until he | 
Was insensible. There were about fifty persons in this | 
gang. He fell insensible upon the ground, and was there || 
stamped upon until his features were searcely distinguish- | | 
able. At another time, Alderman Jarvis, of the same ward, 1 
Was beset in a similar manner by a body of foreigners, and | 

| 





seriously injured. I saw a person named Bacon, who was 
seized at the ballot-box when about to vote, and there vio- 
lenuly beaten. In an attemptto protect this individual, one 
othe inspectors was foreed through one of the windows.” 
_ Now, sir, when the generosity of this country 
is considered, in receiving with open arms and | 
nouestaite hearts—extending, as we have, this | 
asylum of the oppressed to all nations, and con- | 
ferring on them all the rights of citizenship with | 
the liberty and protection of our institutions; I | 

1 

' 


borne with such complacency by any people? I 
apprehend that any other people, realizing the 
abuses to which our present policy is liable, 
would have passed the necessary laws to prevent 
a recurrence of them, even if such a measure had 
required the entire exclusion of foreigners; and 
the just and reasonable portion of our foreign 
population must have approved the act. Iam 
not going into an examination of the disgraceful 
riots which have occurred in different portions 
of the country, nor to intimate an opinion that 
blame does not attach to both parties: sufficient 
for my purpose is to call attention to the fact, 
that the cause is to be found in the excessive 
number of immigrants coming to the country, 
with the facilities of making them citizens. 

But, sir, another great danger, and one still 
more formidable to our institutions, is to be found 
in the apprehensions expressed by Mr. Butler. 
The love of nativity—the influence of early 
impressions, of which men can seldom entirely 
divestthemselves—iscommon toall, from the most 
cultivated to the veriest savage. ‘The poets of 
Europe, for years after they settle in our country, 
sing the praises of their mother land. The sav- 
age’s untutored mind loves the spot on which he 
first looked upon the light and admired the rising 
sun; loves the gliding stream, waving grass, and 
towering hills, which charmed his first impres- 
sions. So with all the intermediate classes; none 
are exempt from it. Itis a principle or affection 
of our nature; and, while we do not condemn 
it, whenever we find its exercise detrimental to 
the public weal it becomes our imperative duty, as 
prudent legislators, to guard against it. That 
the evil exists in this country to a dangerous ex- 
tent, J proceed to show by the separate combina- 
tions and organizations of various kinds within 
our Government. The first evidence I shall offer 


|| is an extract from the Freeman’s Journal, in 


which it is said: ® 

* Irishmen learn in America to bide theirtime. Year by 
year the United States and England touch each other more 
and more nearly on the seas. Year by year the Irish are 
becoming more aud more powerful in America. At length 
the propitious time will come—some accidental, sudden 
collision, and a presidential campaign at hand. We will 
use, then, the very profligacy of our politicians for our pur 
poses. ‘They will want to buy the Irish vote, and we will 


| tell them how they can buy it in a lump, from Maine to 


California—by declaring war on Great Britain, and wiping 
off, at the same time, the stains of concessions and dis- 
honor, that our Websters, and men of this kind, have per- 
mitted to be heaped upon the American flag by violence 
of British agents.’? 

There is the danger, Mr. President, of a num- 
ber of persons in our country who can be com- 
bined together for acommon purpose, inconsistent 
with the safety and opposed to the interest of this 
Government. This editor supposes we have pol- 
iticians among us base enough to buy them. | 
hope it is not true; yet, for fear such men do 
exist, and that such combinations may control 
our elections, | would at once put a stop to this 
increasing vicious power. The Boston Pilot of 
October 31, 1844, says: 

‘ We say to all men in the United States entitled to be 
naturalized, Become citizens while you can; let nothing 
delay you for an hour; let no hindrance short of mortal 
disease banish you from the ballot-box. To those who are 


| citizens, we say, Vote your principles, whatever they be ; 


never desert them; do not be wheedled or terrified; but 
vote quietly, seriously, and unobtrusively. Leave to others 
the noisy warfare of words ; let your opinions be proved by 
your deliberate and determined action. We recommend to 
you no party; we condemn no candidate but one, and he is 
Theodore Frelinghuysen. We have nothing to say to him as 
a Whig; we have nothing to say to Mr. Clay nor any other 
Whig, as such; but to the President of the American Board 


| of Foreign Missions, the friend and patron of the Kirks and 


Coxes, we have much tosay. We hate his intolerance ; 
we dislike his associates ; and we shudder at the blackness 


| and bitterness of that school of sectarians to which he 
belongs, and amongst whom he is regarded as an au- | 


thority.”’ 
Upon this effort, in 1844, to mingle religious 


| prejudices with political elections, and to excite 


| make, except to express my regret that such an 
| effort should have ever been made by religious 
| papers or politicians. 
| and evil should result from it, the 


If such has been the case, 
greater blame 
will attach to him who commenced it. That is 
a subject, however, into which it is not my pur- 
pose to inquire. ‘Toshow that even our patriotic 
naturalized foreigners may become a little egotist- 
ical, and consider themselves a ree class and 


entitled to exclusive privileges, I ask the atten- 


| the foreigners against the Protestant denomina- | 
| tions in this country, 1 have no comments to 
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Philadelphia, December 18, 1845, addressed to 
President Polk: the communication explains it- 
self: 

“Sir: We ere naturalized citizens, and members of the 
Democratic party, who, having heard with extreme surprise 
that George W. Woodward has been urged tpon you as a 
person qualified to fill the vacancy upon the beneh of the 
supreme court, beg leave mos. earnestly to remonstrate 
against any such appointment. In the convention toamend 
the constitution of Pennsylvania, this gentleman proposed 
so to amend it ‘as to prevent any foreigner who may arrive 
in this State after the 4th of July, 1541, from acquiring the 
right to vote or hold office in this Commonwealth.” Such 
doctrines might have been suited to the days of the elder 
Adams, but were considered by every Democrat as entirely 
at war with the principles of the great Democratic party. 
‘Those principles were juminously expounded in the reso 
lutions of the Baltimore convention, and upon that faith 
we urged and advocated your election with all eur zeal 
and strength. We do therefore sincerely trust that they 
will be fully carried out ia relation to this great judicial 
appointinent. There is an intense excitement among our 
naturalized citizens, which nothing could restrain if sueh 
a& nomination were to be made. We therefore protest most 
solemnly against George W. Woodward.” 


Here they speak of themselves as a separate 
class—as foreign citizens; and att mpt to intimi- 
date the President, and control him in the dis- 
charge of his high duty, by informing him that 
there 1s ** an intense excitement’? among the nat- 
uralized citizens; as such, they PROTEST avainst 
Mr. Woodward's nomination. Fortunately, Mr. 
Polk was at the head of the Government, and did 
not heed the threats and attempted dictation of 
these impertinent foreigners. He sent the nom- 
ination to the Senate, yet, through some influence, 
it was not confirmed. You will recollect, Mr. 
President, similar remonstrances against the 
action of the Senate during the last Congress. 
They had no more influence on this body than 
the one just read had with Mr. Polk. Yet if 
immigration continues as it has recently, the 
time will soon come when the admonition, yes, 
the dictation, of foreigners will be omnipotent in 
this land, and a native-born citizen will be com- 
pelled to bow submissively to the yoke, be it 
light or oppressive. 

We have in our country many German organ- 
izations whose objects will be best understood 

- . is . a * . 
by referring to their platform of principles. Here 
is an extract from one of their circulars and plat- 
form of principles: 

‘To all true Republicans in the Union: 

* The free Germans of the Union have found it necessary 
to organize themselves for the purpose of being able to ex 
ercise a political activity proportionable to their number 
and adapted to their principles.”’ ® * * 

“The tree Germans furthermore indulge in the hope that 
it will be possible to form a powerful reform party, embrac 
ing all who want that liberty now so much endangered, 
and the progress and happiness of this our common Repub 
lie to be secured on principles lasting and truly republican 
and democratic. They wish, after having completed their 
organization, to establish, with the aid of their liberal- 
minded fellow-citizens, such a power of votes as to be able, 
in 1856, to decide the victory in favor of a party of true 
reformers. Signed by the Committee. 

“ LovursvitLe, Kentocky, March, 1854.” 

To show further their purposes, I will read 
from a German paper published in St. Louis: 


“The first and most principal mark whereby we distin- 
guish ourselves from religious people is, that in the belief 
on a God, and that which connects itself with this belief, 
we recognize a destructive cancer, which for thousands of 
years has been gnawing at humanity, and preventing it 
from attaining its destiny. No individual can live as a 
human being—in no family can true happiness flourish— 
the whole human race is hastening on the ways of error— 
so long as the [scheuslichsten Popanze] most abominable 
hobgoblins— God, future existence, clernal retsibution~ -are 
permitted to maintain their ghost/y existence. It is, there 
fore, the great task of every genuine revolutionist to put 
forth his best powers for the destruction of this flagitious 
non trio, viz: the hobgoblins of a God, future existence, 
and future rewards and punishments. No revolution is 
more than half executed uuless the vi at nerve of the great 
arch-monarch beyond the stars (the eternal Sovereign of 
the universe) is cut asunder. Every attempted revolution 


| is vain if the ministers of this monarch are not extermin 


| stinet of every living creature, as well as of man. 


ated as we are wont to exterminate ruinous vermin.” 


From a German paper, published at Newark, 
New Jersey: 

“ Self-preservation is the first and most prominent in- 
So boon 
as our rejations assume the forin stated above, (namely, so 
soon as want of employment and higher prices of provisions 
ensué,) then this instinct of self-preservation makes its right 
effective, and the very natural impulse [drang) is awakened 
to fall to, seize hold and take, wherever it is to be found, 


| whatever is needful to life, especially bread and meat. 


Laws, customs, morality, RELIGION, and whatever these 
strait jackets of social life may be called, have indeed 
considerably circumscribed this instinct of self-preservation, 
especially when it assumes the form of seizing hold of what 
others claim. But in great and general distress, (i. ¢., 
when employment is scarce and provisions dear,) nature 


ask if such a requital for such kindness was ever |! tion of the Senate to a communication, dated || rends asunder al! these artificial bands and chains with 
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eled us, and nature makes H alluded, I shall despair of finding proof to effect 
| that object, however abundant it may exist. 


ker laws effectual.” 


1 
As evidence of the extent of the reform they || 


propose, I will read an abstract of their purposes: | 


1. Universal suffrage. 

2. The election of all officers by the people. 

3. The abolition of the Presidency. 

4, The abolition of Senates. 

5. The right of the people to recall their repre- 
sentatives (cashier them) at pleasure. 

6. The right of the people to change the Con- 
stitution when they like. 


| 


7. All law-suits to be conducted without ex- | 


pense. 


8. A department of the Government to be set | 


up for the protection of immigration. ; 
9. A reduced term for acquiring citizenship. 
10. Abolition of all neutrality. 


11. Intervention in favor of every people strug- 


gling for liberty. [Our new Democratic platform 
approximates this feature. | 

12. Abolition of all laws for the observance of 
the Sabbath. 

13. Abolition of prayers in Congress. 

14. Abolition of oaths upon the Bible. 


| affected; but what injuriously affects one portion, || 


15. eunpeees the emancipation exertions of 


Cassius M. Clay by-congressional laws. 

16. Abolition of the Christian system of pun- 
ishment, and the introduction of the human ame- 
lioration system. 

17. Abolition of capital punishment. 


A German missionary speaking of his own | 


countrymen says: 


* Infidelity and Sabbath profanation are raging among 
my countrymen like cholera in the Orient. The thronged 


and curious events of the times have imparted to thousands | 


of Germans a taste for the newspapers, and there are now, 


] think, eight German newspapers edited in New York, and | 


their general bearing js anti-Christian. 


More destructive, 
perhaps, are their lodges. 


They are numerous, and have 


ostensibly for their object the support of the sick ; but indi- | 


rectly they destroy all Christian sentiments, and bring from 
the deep bottom of a sinful heart to the surface, rationalisin 
and atheisni. 
bad spirits.’’ 


The lodge is the great speculation-field of || 


But, lest with a portion of the Senate the au- | 
thorities I have relied on may be objected to, I | 


will read an extract from the United States Mag- 


azine and Democratic Review of June, 1850, | 


which authority, I trust, no one will doubt: 


** These European reformers are flocking hither by thou- 


sands, bringing with them the pestilent products of the worn- || testimonial should have to pay a coasiderabie fine on land- 
out soil of the Old World—which, it would seem, when- || ing him in the United States. 
ever it falls into labor, produces nothing but monsters. They | 


bring with them a host of extravagant notions of freedom, | 


ora plenty of crude, undigested theories, which are utterly 
wnreconcilable with obedience to laws of our own making, 
and trom a Constitution of our own adopting. They come 


with their heads full of a division of property, toa country | 


where it is already divided ina manner most salutary to the 


general welfare, by existing laws and institutions, allowing | 


every man an equal chance, and placing no artificial ob- 
structions in the way of any.”’ 


Atarecent trial in Cincinnati the district attor- 


ney read a circular, from which the following is || the ninth section of the first article of the Con- 


an extract: 
« Awake, then, Irishmen of Ohio! and tothe rescue. The 


day of England’s tribulation is now—the withering breath | 


of an angry God is upon her, scourging her for the robberies, 
the murders, the massacres, of ages, and dissolving her 
power like snow before the warm sun! With the oppor- 
tunity presented, and freedom before us, shall we, the ex- 
lied sous of a crushed and lacerated mother, remain forever 
helots of every people who wish to put the yoke upon our 


servitude, and die with slavery’s fetters on our limbs, with- 
out an effort to efface the black and bitter memory of the 
past? Ireland speaks to us through the Massachusetts Con- 
vention, Shalt we not heed her call, and organize as she 


directs? Cincinnati has already adopted the Massachusetts | 


platform and plan of action, and is duly authorized to or- 
anize the State of Ohio! The Robert Emmett Club of 
sincinnati, therefore, calls on you, Irishmen, to organize 
clubs in every city, town, and village in the State, on the 
above plan, and every necessary information will be fur- 
nished you here, on application to our Secretary. When 
the State is thus organized into clubs, a State convention 
will be called, and a State directory elected, who shall man- 
age the funds and other business of the society. 
* Irishmen, let no man fail and falter now. The work is 
light if action be united, and every man do his duty.” 


Here, sir, you see an extensive combination 
formed within our limits to bring about e war 
with a country with which we are not only at 
peace, but with which we have more commercial 
intercourse and interest than the whole world be- 
sides, and appeals of the most inflammatory char- 
acter, addressed to the native pride and prejudice 
of a naturally excitable and patriotic people. It 
certainly cannot be necessary to adduce further 
evidence on this head. If this proof does not 
satisfy Senatora of the danger to which I have 








Having said all that I desire upon that branch 
of the subject, I will barely call the attention of 


| 
| 


the Senate to the injurious and depressing effects | 


upon the labor of our countrymen, 
writing upon that subject, says: 


A frei 
A foreigner 


“ But there is another consequence which is deserving | 


of notice, and it is this: 
machinists, miners, agriculturists, railway, canal, and other 
contractors, private families, bhotel-keepers, and many 

| others, have got into the way of expecting and seeking 
cheap labor, through the various supplies of operatives, 
workmen, laborevs, house help, and various other kinds of 
workers, kept up by the indiscriminate and unrestrained 
admission Ot immigrants. 
grants, or rather foreign workers, have become an article of 
importation, professedly for the purpose of providing for 
the deficiency of supply in the labor market, but, in reality, 
with the intention of obtaining efficient workers at lower 
wages.”’ 


I may be told that the North is much more 
deeply interested in this branch of the subject. 


Our manufacturers, iron makers, | 


Indeed, it is no secret that immi- | 


True, the North is much more deeply and directly | 


in a greater or lesser degree, affects the whole. | 
Can you cut off the hand without injury or pain | 


to the whole body? 


3ut, sir, | was told in my | 


State, during the past summer, that all parties | 


were opposed to the admission into the country 


of the foreign criminals and paupers; that I | 


rould have the hearty codperation of the Demo- || . a eet : 
would ha he hear oe 1e Dem || includes within it the migration of other persons, as well ag 


cratic a in passing any constitutional laws 
to shield the country from that evil. 
fident that I shall have upon this feature of the 


I am con- | 


bill, if upon no other, the aid of my distinguished | 


colleague. 


i will proceed as briefly as possible | 
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to examine in‘o the jurisdiction of Congress over || 


the subject. First, however, to sustain the pro- 


to the recommendation of Consul List, at Leip- 
| Sic, in 1837. He says to the Secretary of the 


| Treasury: ** To remedy the evil I would propose | 


the following méasures: 
“1, Thatail persons intending to immigrate to the United 


States would have to produce to the consul of the United | 


States, in the seaport, a testimonial from the magistrate of 
their residence, purporting that they have not been punished 


fora crime (political punishments excepted) for the last | 


| three years; that they are able to maintain themselves by 
their labor or capital. 


| 2. That the consul of the United States,in the seaport, | 
| should have to certify these testimonials ; and that the mas- | 


ters of ships who would take a passenger without such 


«3. That the consul of the United States, in the seaport, 
should have power to refuse his certificate to all those imini- 
grants who, in his opinion, would become a burden to the 
community on their arrival in the United States.”’ 

That Congress has the power over this subject, 

| is, 1 think, clear and unquestionable. I will read 
some authority to support my opinions. 
Justice Marshall, in the case of Gibbons vs. 
Ogden, (9th Wheaton, p. 216,) in delivering the 
| opinion of the Supreme Court, said, in relation to 


stitution: 


| The section which restrains Congress from prohibiting | | 
the migration or importation of such persons as any of the || 


| States may think proper to admit until 1808, has always 


Chief | 





| been considered as an exception from the power to regulate | 


commerce ; and certainly seems to class inigration with im- 
portation. Migration applies as appropriately to voluntary, 
as importation doesto involuntary, arrivals ; and, so far as 


| proves that the power to regulate commerce applies equally 


|| to the regulation of vessels employed in tran-porting men 


who pass from place to place voluntarily, and to those who 
pass involuntarily.” 
In another case, Justice McLean held that— 


“The police power of a State, and the foreign commer- 
cial power of Congress, must stand together. Neither of 
them can be so exercised as materially to affect the other. 

| The sources and objects of these powers are exclusive, 
| distinct, and independent, and are essential to both Gov- 


| ernments.’? 
| This I understand to be the true doctrine upon 
the subject. While the Federal Government has 
no power to interfere with the rights of the States 
| within their jurisdiction, they have the power to 
| regulate commerce, and to say who may or shall 
| not be brought into the waters of the United 
States, to act in concert with the States for the 
common defense and general welfare of the coun- 
try. That the States are inadequate in power is 
obvious to all, from our general knowlege of the 
; subject. It is admitted by Mayor Wood, and 
proven by his statement, sustained by a former 
member of this body, and one of its most useful 
members, and whose memory is cherished by all 
who knew him. I mean the late Mr. Davis, of 


necks, toil through Fr i Gnd cpprobriem, in the tags of || an exception from a power proves its existence, this section | 
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June 16, 
Massachusetts. 


a [Ee 
In speaking of the eff . 
by his State, he tei meveen Ripe 


‘She has attempted to modify the evil by count ili 
legislation, by requiring bonds from the masters eteenat 
bringing foreign passengers, conditioned that for a given pe. 
riod they shall not become chargeable to the public. This 
however, proves inadequate.”? = 

The only mode isto hold the vessel responsible 
Full investigations cannot take place at their land. 
ing, but it may be done by our consul at the place 
of their embarking, where they are known. They 
land in our ports, escape the vigilance of oj 
police, pass into the interior States, and become 
a curse and a burden to the people, who have no 
power to protect themselves except through the 
instrumentality of the Congress of the United 
States. The necessity no one will deny—as to 
the power, I shall content myself by readin 
opinions of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I will read from an opinion 
delivered by Mr. Justice Wayne. He says: 

‘*The acts of New York and Massachusetts, imposing a 
tax upon passengers, either foreigners or citizens, comin 
into the ports of these States, either in foreign vessels or 
vessels of the United States, from foreign nations or from 
ports in the United States, are unconstitutional and void - 
being in their nature regulations of commerce, contrary to 
the grant in the Constitution to Congress to regulate com. 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States,” 

He says further: 


“The ninth section of the first article of the Constitution 





the importation of slaves, and in terms recognizes that other 
persons, as well as slaves, may be the subjects of importa- 
tion and commerce.”? 


Mr. Justice McLean says: 


** A tax or duty upon tonnage, merchandise, or passen- 
gers, is a regulation of commerce, and cannot be laid bya 


| State, except under the sanction of Congress, and for the 


priety of this section of the bill, I call attention | 


purposes specified in the Constitution. On the subject of 
foreign commerce, including the transportation of passen- 
gers, Congress have adopted such regulations as they deemed 
proper, taking in view our relations with other countries, 
And this covers the whole ground. The act of New York, 
which imposes a tax on passengers of a ship from a foreign 
port in the manner provided, is a regulation of foreign com- 
inerce, which is exclusively vested in Congress: and the 
act is therefore void.” 


I have shown the necessity of this power, and 
authority of Chief Justice Marshall; and ata later 
date the anthority of a majority of the Supreme 


| Court of the United States; which I deem sufi- 


cient to justify me, with all my strict-construction 
notions, to exercise it. 1 am not tenacious of the 


|| mode indicated by this bill. If any one will pro- 
|| pose a better remedy, I shall gladly adopt it. [f 
| the Senate differ with me upon all the other 


features of the bill, I trust they will strike them 
out, and adopt this, as it is perhaps the greatest 
evil, and the country is more united in its favor. 
But, sir, I am told the remedy J propose is insuf- 
ficient for the purposes contemplated. I can on! 
say that I propose itas an experiment—if it shall 
be tried and fail, I would be in favor of a per 
capita tax upon foreigners which would effect the 
purpose. , But, sir, {do think that such a law, 
as proposed by this bill, would curtail the immi- 
gration to a most beneficial extent. What have 
ou seen? The immigration last year was not 
alf that of the preceding year; and the greater 
portion of that falling off i attribute to the mere 
agitation of this question. I know it is said that 
the European war has had that effect; but if you 


| will look to the arrivals, you will find the falling 


off almost as great from portions of Europe not 
affected by the war, as in those portions directly 
engaged in it. The masses in Europe do not 
understand the character of our renee? on 
this subject. An extract from the Dublin Tele- 
graph will explain the influences which control 
immigrants. It is this: 


“As to the Irish people themselves, they really want 
something more substantial and more beneficial to thei, 23 
a working and industrious nation, than a republic. The 
Irish have had two bitter experiences of a republic—in 
their own courtry, as subjects of an English republican 
Government; in the United States, as subjects of the great 
American Republic. In both, they have suffered a remorse- 
less, ruthless, pitiless persecution—here, from the Crom- 
wellians ; there, from the Know Nothings. The Irish are 
aware that, under a republican form of Government, there 
may, and can, be no safety for bishops, priests, monks, or 


nuus. This is the Irish experience of a republican form of 


Government. Why should they expose themselves to all 
the horrors of civil war, to bring such a calamity upon their 
country ?” 

It seems to me that we owe something to pos- 
terity. When I alluded to this subject at the 
last session, the idea of saving our unoccupied 
territory for our descendants was very greatly 
ridiculed by the public press. Let that pass. 
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In twenty-five years from this time our present | 
opulation will be doubled without the aid of 
foreign immigration. Double our present popula- || 
ion, properly dispersed over our territory, and 

on, - : 
you have the whole as densely settled as is con- || 
“stent with the independence, prosperity, and || 
happiness of the people. I do not desire to see our || 
country as densely settled as some of the European 
Governments; it would not promote individual || 
rosperity, or the general good; on the contrary, 
whoever may witness it will see the same pauper- 
jem, crime, degradation, and human misery, which 
abound in the Old World. That I may not stand 
alone on that subject, I will read a short extract 
from a speech of Mr. Clay: 

« What, he asked, had they seen? A proposition made 
by an honorable Senator from Maryland (Mr. Merrick,) 
to limit the preémptions to citizens of the United States, 
ative and naturalized, was rejected; and could any 
hody say, after that naked vote of the Senate, that it had 
yot become the permanent policy of the country to go on 
inviting all the hordes of Europe to coine over and partake 
of this bounty derived from our ancestors, and which we | 
should preserve for our posterity?” 

But { have been told to let the foreigners come 
and settle our western wilderness, and, when 
we need more for our children or grandchildren, 
we will take it from Mexico. 1 think we are 
under mere obligations even to the Indians, whom 
we found here, thaw we are to the foreigners, 
many of them the descendants of the Hessians 
who fought against us in the revolutionary war— | 
atall events the objectionable class to which I 
have heretofore alluded. I trust, however, that 
this Government will not form a deliberate plan 
to supply its wants 7 robbery and murder; 
which wants are to be brought about by a mis- 
taken liberality to aliens. I agree with Mr. Craw- 
ford, when he said: 

“Tt will redound more to the national honor to incezpo- 
rate, by a humane and benevolent policy, the natives of our | 
forests in the great American family of frecdom, than to re- || 
ceive with open arms the fugitives of the Old World, 
whether their flight has been the effect of their crimes or 
their virtues. ”? 

I know it is said that the States have the right || 
to contro] the votes, &c., and, therefore, to extend 
the time would have no effect. Iam not going 
into an argument against the rights of the States. 
] know they have the only right to determine the | 
qualification of voters in every respect; yet [ 
submit that they should confiue the elective fran- 
chise to citizens of the United States. Ihave not | 
heard Mr. Calhoun’s argument successfully an- 
swered, though I have often heard it attempted. 
Is there nolimit? Lamtold thereisnone. Then 
Wisconsin may authorize the residents of Can- 
ada, who may happen to be in its counties on the | 
day of election, to vote for their members of the | 
Legislature, and thereby make the subjects of | 
Great Britain eligible to vote in our presidential | 
elections. If States may authorize inhabitants, 
not citizens of the United States, to vote in their 
elections, they may establish one day’s residence 
as sufficient; and the party that will import the 
greatest number of paupers and European serfs || 
into the States will carry the presidential election. 
If the States possess this power it has been exer- 
cised but by few; and it is to be hoped that they | 
will soon reform it. If they do not they will be | 
the greater sufferers. My friend from Maryland 1 
[Mr. Pearce] said: 

= For my own part, I cannot conceive any reason why 
this privilege, which peculiarly belongs to citizenship, 
should be extended to those who are not citizens. Itis a | 
part of political sovereignty ; itseems to me to be the essen- || 
ual duty of a citizen, but of no one else, to exercise that || 

wer. It is at war with the principles of all Government. || 
tseems to me to confer upon those who are not citizens 
the power to control the Government, through the right of 
suffrage. That right belongs only to those who are mem- 
bers of the body-politic ; and no foreigner can be so until he | 
has, by naturalization, entered into the compact which con- 
sututes him one of the political community.” | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 








of this measure to the North. I have been told, || 
however, that the South had, comparatively, no | 
interestin this question, while the North is injured | 
i) every pointof view. The South has an interest || 
equal to her existence more important and vital, || 
if possible, than the North. It is of a different | 
character, Ladmit, but not the less potent. By the || 
Census of 1850, there were residing in the slave- | 
iolding States, born in the non-slaveholdin 

States, four hundred and ninety-four thousand | 
three hundred and thirty-eight persons more than || 
there were of persons residing in the non-slave- | 
holding, born in the slaveho ding States. The || 
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| The North gained in the last ten years, from 1840 


| four members representing the foreign popula- 


|| South. 
|| United States between 1840 and 1850—fifteen 
|| North, and three South; a gain to the North, 

| within that ten years, of twelve. 
| have gained five members upon the North, and 


| strength, in the place of the North gaining upon 


| four thousand five hundred and thirty-two per. 
; annum. 


| to their peculiar rights, I ask if any friend of the 


| would not vote for such a measure; but, if the 


| make no threats, for the reason that f think it 
| unbecoming in any Senater to do so, and then I 


I] Pee namely: the refusal to receive a State into the 


| repeal the fugitive slave act, without adopting 


| requirements of the Constitution; or change the 


\| refused to shine. a 
| son] has said that the Union is in no danger; || 
| could not be kicked out of the Union. 


| that Senator is mistaken. 
I have shown, Mr. President, the inyportance | 


| try this great evil; but if forced upon us by any of 
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number of members in the representative branch | as well as the hopes of the future, yet, if they were 
of Congress in 1800 was equal. By theapportion- | even much greater than they are, before submit- 
ment of 1850, the non-slaveholding States were | ting to humiliation and isgrace, we would 
entitled to one hundred and forty-four; slavehold- | cast them tothe winds forever.”’ fs the Senator 
ing States to ninety—present majority fifty-four. | right in the supposition that there is no danger? 
Already we have five States in the Union, hav- 
ing their representatives mn Congress, that have 
nullified a constitutional act of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, now living in open defiance of yout 
laws. That law which was intended to be general 
is in force by the statute of {inois, Indiana, 
New Jersey, and other States; while in Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, Wisconsin, and 

|| Michgan, itis nullified by the Legislature of those 
States, and rendered inoperative. Almost an 
open war exists in Kansas; the arm of the Gen- 
eral Government has been called into requisition 
to enforce the laws; political organizatious are 
| formed of a sectional character, for the express 
| purpose, as we believe, of humbling the South, of 
trampling upon their constitutional rights, and 
destroying their property. Can the South submit 
to these aggressions—to the humiliation intended 
for her? Lanswer no. So long as there is one 
manly spark of resentment, one emotion of patri- 
otism, never! never! We know that it would be 
injurious to the South, but it would be equally 
so tothe North. The injury north and south, 
and to the world, no living man can anticipate, 
Once sever this Union, consecrated to Liberty 
by the ferventeffectual prayer of the Father of his 
Country, and it will not stop at that. The North, 
East, and West, would shortly be divided by the 
Alleghany mountains. Division after division 
gress; and the prospect now is, that it willhave a || will take place, until anarchy will overwhelm the 
similar majority in this body. With the sentiment || land like the South American Republics, The 
of hostility atthe North against the institutions |} prospectis toogloomy. I will not pursue it. And 
of the South, and the patriarchal relation of mas- || yet I think I have shown that, unless we can do 
ter and servant existing there, with the sensi- || something to check foreign immigration, these 
tiveness of that portion of the Union in relation || results are inevitable. Yet we are told that the 
j country is in no danger from these foreigners, for 
Union, North or South, would desire to see that || the reason that they vote the Democratic ticket. 
state of things? What would be the consequence, || Mr. Randolph said, a party may gain temporary 
Mr. President? Does any one doubt, if such || advantages by permitting agreat many foreigners 
political power existed, that the North would not | to vote. How true and prophetic was that lan- 
at once change the Constitution so as to abolish || guage? The Democratic party, in the late State 
the three-fifths representation for our blacks in | elections South, have received the foreign vote, in 
the House? I have nota doubt of it. I know | consequence of that party advocating and main- 
there are honorable Senators on this floor who | taining what they considered their rights, in oppo- 
sition to what they considered aggressions by the 
other party. For the same reasons they may 
| receive the same vote north and south in the 
coming presidential election. But crush out the 
American party, as it is said will be the case in 
this election, and let the contest be, as it is said 
it will be in the future, between the Republicans 
and the Democrats—for which party will the for- 
eigners of the North vote? he Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Sewg@rp,] Mr. Giddings, and 
Mr. Greely, can tell you. The whole education of 
| the foreigners, and their prejudices when they 
come to this country, are against the institution 

| of slavery; everything they hear at the North 
but confirms that prejudice, and establishes them 

| in their opposition to the South; and in such a 
contestas | have supposed, I have no doubt nine 

| tenths would vote the Republican ticket. Thus, 
you see, that for a temporary advantage you are 
Constitution without the consent of the South, so || fostering a power destined to destroy the country. 
as to destroy the rights of the South which we | If [am not deceived, I have shown, by the rules 
now have under it—that day will witness a disso- | I laid down atthe commencement of ray remarks, 
lution of the Union. It will be the darkest day || that it is necessary to amend the naturalization 
since the vailof the temple was rent, and the sun || laws as is proposed by this bill. I have estab- 
| lished, by incontrovertible testimony, that our 
unrestricted admission of foreigners endangera 
the public peace—is injurious to the morals of 
that the South, or those who talk of disunion, || our people—unjust and oppressive to the north- 
I will not | ern States in depressing the value of labor, and 

But, sir, || onerousin the imposition of taxes for the support 
As much as the peo- || of foreigners to whom they are under no obliga- 
ple of the South love and cherish the Union, they || tions, ‘The elective franchise is brought into dis- 
want no unwilling political alliance. If you || repute by conferring it upon those who cannot ap- 
could convince the people of the South that a || preciate, many of whom do not desire it, and who 
ae of the northern people felt contaminated || sell it for a price, thereby corrupting the ballot-box 
by apolitical association with them, or desired to || —the source of power. The system is unjust to 
deprive them of their constitutional rights, they || ourselves, our children, and our posterity, and, 
would not hesitate for one moment. You tell || if persisted in, will ere long inevitably dissolve 
us that it would be disastrous to the South; we || the Union of these States—will change ee 
will do nothing to bring upon our common coun- || perity into adversity, our political purity and per- 
| sonal safety into impurity, oo ood anarchy, 

the modes I have alluded to, we say, ‘* Let conse- || disaster, and degradation; the blessings of the 
quences take care of themselves. We haveacom- || unbounded liberty we have enjuyed, the glories 
mon interest, North and South, in the hallowed || of the past and present wil! be obscured by the 
achievements and resplendent glory of the past': gloom, ay, the total darkness, af the future. 





to 1850, seven members, which gain may be ex- 
plained, not from natural causes, but from foreign 
immigration. By the census of 1850, we find that | 
the present House of Representatives has twenty- 


tion—twenty from the North, and four from the 
Eightcen of that number arrived in the 


It will be seen 
that but for the immigration, the South would 


we would have been gaining our lost political 


us. ut, sir, in the last five years, the immigra- 
tion has been greater than for any previous period; 
amounting to one million seven hundred and 
twenty-one thousand six hundred and twenty- 
eight, or an average of three hundred and forty- 


If immigration should be the same for the next 
five years, by the next apportionment the North 
will gain upon the South twenty-four additional 
members from immigration alone; and fifteen years 
from this day, which I hope many Senators here 
will live to see, the North will have a majority of || 
more than two to one in the other branch of Con- 


North possessed that power, they would soon 
have to give place to those who would doit. I 


should alarm no one if 1 did. I may be permitted, 
however, claiming to be a conservative man, to 
express my opinion, founded Ta a knowledge 
of the people of the South, and that opinion is, || 
whenever you consummate, by passing into a 
law, any one of the aggressive measures now in 
contemplation by a portion of the northern peo- 


nion for no other cause than that she tolerates 
slavery; abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia; interdict the slave trade between the States; 


such a substitute as would be a fulfillment of the 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr: Wit- 


retort; I bandy epithets with no one. 
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Strike this thrice free Government from the polit- | 
ical firmament, and in vain you will search for a | 
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gesta connected with the subject under discussio, 
at our last meeting, I ask that it may be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


other Senators who wish to express their views 
on this bill. I do not know that I shall ask to be 
heard on it; but at all events, 1 think it would 
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star to cuide the devotee oer to the goal of his 
If the policy of admitting unlim- | 


heart’s desire, ) ! 
ited immigration of foreigners is to be continued 


with the present facilities of making citizens of | 


the paupers, criminals, agrarians, socialists, and 


atheists, with their known principles and avowed | 


purpose of overturning our Government, and their 


approachability to the highest bidder, the worst | 


men will secure their votes, and thereby the elec- 
tions. Wickedness and corruption will rule the 
land, and the country will mourn. All confidence 
will be destroyed, and with it the last hope of 
freedom crushed in the common wreck. If I have 


not overrated the danger, was I not right when [ | 


said that this question rose above party? I think 
80, at least. 


we fail now, with all the lights before us, to pass 


such stringent laws as shall protect the country | 


against impending danger, the fears of Washing- 


ton, Butler, and Randolph, will be realized even | 
If I know my own motives, I have | 


in our day. 
neither party advantages nor political hopes to 
influence my action. I retire on the 4th 
March next. 
the high position I now occupy has no existence 
in my State or elsewhere. I therefore owe 
allegiance to no party; my highest and only 
political fealty is E83 to my country, her Consti- 


tution and laws; my only political desires are the | 


perpetuation of the Union upon the principles of 
the original compact; the liberty and happiness 
of all the States; and that our institutions may 


be transmitted to our successors pure and uncon- | 


taminated as we received them; which can be 
done, in my humble judgment, in no other way 
than by retaining power in the hands of native- 
born citizens. 

When the facts I have adduced are presented 
to the opponents of this measure, they tell us 
again the remedy is not sufficient. We have no 
power to prevent the admitted evil. 
the power to open our doors wide to admit the 
danger, but none to prohibit it. Potent for mis- 
chief—powerless for good. Sir, that was not the 
object of this Government. 
for protection, not destruction, 


Others may fold 


their hands, and cry All is well! but secing the | 


danger as I do, I shall continue to use my best 


efforts to avert the evil; and call upon all who | 


agree with me for aid. 


[ have already, Mr. President, detained the 
I have only adduted a tithe of | 


Senate too long. 
the facts, testimony, and arguments, which might 
have been adduced 
have brought before the 
cient to arouse public attention, and induce inves- 
tigation. If I have succeeded even in this, I shall 
be content, feeling assured that, if the native-born 


and adopted citizens of this country shall inves- | 


tigate the subject, free from party prejudices, 
they will adopt this, or some other measure of 


the kind to save the country from its impending | 


ruin. 
Mr. JAMES. I ask leave to introduce certain 
resolutions of the Legislature of Rhode Island. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
before the Senate must first be disposed of. 
Mr. WELLER. 
the Senator from Mississippi desires to do with 
the bill? 


sion? 


very ably; and I should think he ought to be sat- 


isfied. He certainly cannot expect that the Amer- | 


ican Senate will ever pass a bill of this character. 


I do not know what disposition he desires to have | 
made of it; but if there were a full Senate I should | 
ostponement, because there | 


move its indefinite 
are enough practical questions here to occupy our 
attention without taking up a measure on which 
no one anticipates favorabie action. If the Sen- 


ator has accomplished the object which he had in | 
view, and does not desire to have a vote of the | 


Senate, I shall move that the further considera- 
tion of the bill be indefinitely postponed. 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Phere may be some 


f asingle Senator shall suffer party | 
considerations to influence his vote, then General | 
Lee will have proved a prophet, when he said that 
party spirit is the bane of free Governments. If 


of | 


The party which elevated me to | 


We have | 


‘It was established | 





in support of the measure I | 
enate; yet I hope suffi- 





bill | 
I should like to know what | 


Does he expect to get a vote of the | 

Senate on it now, or at any time during the ses- | 

I had supposed his main pny was to | 

express his views on the subject. He has suc- | 

ceeded in consuming two or three hours of the | 

day, and has presented his views vpely fully and | 
at 


| next steamer for the 


answer every purpose which the honorable Sen- 
ator from California can desire, to postpone the 
bill until to-morrow, and let it take its regular | 
position on the orders of the day, only to be | 
called up when the Senate agree to take it up. | 
I move that it be postponed until to-morrow. 
Mr. ADAMS. I made no motion to postpone 
this bill for the reason that I understood the Sen- | 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Evans] wished to 
address the Senate at its next meeting on another | 
subject, and I proposed to leave it to him to move | 
the postponement of this bill, so that he could 
obtain the floor on thatsubject. That will throw 
this bill on the Calendar in its order. I do not 
know, sir, why the Senator from California should | 
get up and inquire of me, after what I have said, | 
what disposition I expect to make of this meas- | 
ure. I cannottell why he calls upon the er 
to notice that I only wanted to make a speech 
here. IL admitted that I had no expectation of 
the passage of this bill; and very little hope of | 
getting a vote on it at this session exceptin regard 
to one feature, unless I offer it as an amendment 


| to some other bill, which I feel inclined todo. If 


it be postponed, and another bill be taken up, of 
course it will go on the Calendar, and will never 
be reached again, unless it be called up by a mo- | 
tion. I did wish to address the Senate on this 
subject. The Senator refers to the time I have 
consumed. Sir, I have consumed as little time 
as any other man who has been in the Senate for 
five years, and has ever spoken upon any sub- | 
ject. In speaking to-day, I have consumed time 


| which would not otherwise have been taken up | 


in the transaction of business. I have consumed | 
time when, as the Senator from California knows, | 


/ no business could be transacted. 


Mr. WELLER. I made the remark to which | 
the Senator from Mississippi has referred for | 


| this reason: I understood the Senator more than | 


a week ago to complain that the Senate had not 
allowed him an opportunity of calling up this 
bill for the purpose of giving his views*to the | 
country; and that he felt it due to himself and to 


| those with whom he was politically associated, 


that he should have an opportunity of presenting 
his views. It was on account of the expression 
of that opinion by the Senator, some two weeks | 


since I think, that I asked a few minutes ago | 
whether, having attained what I considered his | 
object, he was willing that his bill should now 


sleep the sleep that knows no waking. 

Mr. ADAMS. Never. 

Mr. WELLER. If the Senator intends to 
obtain a vote, asa matter of course it cannot be 
done to-day, for the reason that we have a slim | 
Senate. I was not aware that there was any 


| Senator on this side of the Chamber who desired | 
| to make any reply to the argument of the Senator 


from Mississippi. We are willing to submit the | 
whole question just as he presents it. We think | 
there is intelligence enough in the country to 
meet all the facts and arguments he has adduced 
during his two hours’ speech. If he desires that 
the debate shall be continued, and wishes to par- 
ticipate in the discussion, I shall move that the 
further consideration of the bill be postponed for 
the purpose of proceeding to the consideration 
of the resolutions of the Commonwealth of Mas- | 
sachusetts. If I attain that object, I shall then | 
move their postponement until Thursday next, | 
so that the Senator from South Carolina may be 
heard. To avoid all difficulty, I move that the | 
further consideration of the present bill be post- 
poned until to-morrow, for the purpose of pro- | 
ceeding to the consideration of those resolutions. | 
If I succeed in that, I shall ask for an executive | 
session, as itis important that some nominations | 
should be confirmed previous to the sailing of the | 
acific. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first ques- 
tion is on postponing the further consideration | 
of this bill until to-morrow. 


ASSAULT ON MR. SUMNER. 
Mr. BUTLER. 


The motion was agreed to. | 
| 


I desire to present a commu- 


nication from Dr. Boyle, who feels that the 
certificate given the other day by Dr. Lindsley, 
in relation to the condition of Mr. Sumner, has 
‘done him injustice; and as it is a part of the res 





Wasuineron Crry, June 14, 1855 

Dear Sir: The note read in the Senate Chamber hy a 
Hon. Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, from Dr. Lindsjo. 
renders it necessary in justice to myself that I should make 
the following statement : r 

I was in attendance upon the Hon. Charles Sumner f,, 
the 22d to the 28th of May, inclusive. On the 27th of vw 
I gave the principal part of my evidence before the Hone, 
committee of investigation, Which has been publishes 
and on the 28th [ received the following note from Mr. 
George Sumner: - 

Sixts STREET, Wednesday, 

Dear Sir: Owing to the very critical situatio 
brother, Dr. Perry has consented to remain in W: 
to attend him. 

In justice to you and to Dr. Perry, I must state that he 
does this at the request of myself and of many of jy 
brother’s friends. y 

Be so good as to send, Dr. Boyle, me your bill, anq to 
accept my thanks for the attention shown to my brother 

I am, dear sir, truly yours, GEORGE SUMNER. 

On the morning of the 30th of May, in conversation with 
Dr. Lindsley, he informed me that he had been called tosee 
Mr. Sumner. I inquired of his condition, and Dr. Lindsley 
replied, “Not much the matter.” [ then asked how the 
wounds looked, and the doctor replied, “ IF did not examine 
them.’? On the same day I called to make a friendly Visit 
to Dr. Perry, who had done me full justice in his pub. 
lished testimony, and was informed by the clerk at Wij. 
lard’s Hotel that Dr. Perry had left the city at six o'clock 
that morning, notwithstanding the “ very critical” condition 
of Senator Sumner, as represemted by his brother, My, 
George Sumner. 

Since the note of Dr. Lindsley was read in the Senate 
by the Hon. Mr. Wilson, I have called upon Dr. Miller, who 
was consulting physician with Dr. Lindsley, and he has 
kindly furnished the following reply tointerrogatories which 
I propounded to him : 

WasHINGTON City, June 14, 1856, 

Dear Docror: Inreply to your inquiry as to the con. 
dition of the Hon. Charles Sumner at the time I visited him, 
I with pleasure furnish you with the following statement: 

On the 30th ultimo I visited Mr. Sumner at his rooms on 
Sixth street, Dr. Harvey Lindsley (who was called the 
previous night) being in attendance. We examined the 
case together.. When we entered the room, Mr. Sumner 
was in bed; he got up, and sat in a chair, that we might 
dress his wounds. Mr. Sumner was as cheerful as usual, 
a little pale, and somewhat reduced in flesh; attributable, 
no doubt, to luss of blood and confinement. He said he had 
passed a good night. He was free from fever ; pulse seven- 
ty-four; complained of a little soreness of the scalp. 

The wound on the left side of the head was healed ; that 
on the right side had suppurated, and the pus being confined 
had burrowed under the scalp for about half an inch each 
way from the lips of the wound. We readily broke up the 
adhesion of the lips of the wound, and gave vent to the 
pus. He was much relieved by this. The absorbent vessels 
and a few of the glands of the right side of the neck were 
a little inflamed, and tender tothe touch. We did not deem 
anything necessary except a mild poultice, quiet for a few 
days, and better diet. 

Neither of us deemed Mr. Sumner in any danger. 

Dr. Lindsley and myself visited Mr. Sumner, together, 
the next morning, at ten o’clock. He was doing so well 
that a consulting surgeon was considered unnecessary. | 
was therefore discontinued by Mr. George Sumner, with 
the understanding, that if his brother should become more 
unwell I should be again called. 

Hearing nothing more of Mr. 8., I presume his case pro- 
gressed favorably. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS MILLER. 
Dr. Cornetivs Boye, Washington, District of Columbia. 


I address this communication to you, with a view to jus- 
tice to all concerned ; and for the further purpose of having 
myself appear right on the record; and authorize yout 
use it at your discretion. 

I have the honor te be, &c., 


Hon. A. P. BuTLer. 
Mr. JAMES presented resolutions adopted by 


the Legislature of Rhode Island, ** in reference to 
recent occurrences in Congress and in Kansas,” 
in which it is declared that the recent assault com- 
mitted on the person of a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, on the floor of the Senate Chamber, by 
a representative from South Carolina, is an out- 
rage, the commission of which, ina civilized com- 
munity, no provocation can justify, and the enor- 
mity of which no excuse can palliate. They 
claim for the people, that the authors and contr- 
vers of an assault so brutal and so cowardly, shall 
at once be expelled from the Congress of the 
United States. The resolutions say that the as- 
sault thus made, and the conduct of the political 
friends of the offender who sought to prevent 1 
investigation into the offense, show a deliberate 
attempt to stifle freedom of speech in the na 
tional councils. This outrage, in connection with 
the acts of violence being perpetrated in Kansas, 
admonish the Legislature of Rhode Isiand that 4 
determination exists, on the part of those now 
wielding the power of the General Governmen!, 
to crush the advocates and upholders of freedom 
in free territory by force, bloodshed, and civil 
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ar: and that a perversion of the power delegated 
- a free people for the preservation of their free- 
2am to purposes of injustice, tyranny, and op- 
gion, demands the union and active coépera- 
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\| 


~on of all who deserve to enjoy the blessings of | 


sorty, for the purpose of placing the Govern- 
mes due regard to the rights of freemen and the 

perties of the people. 

i The resolutions were read. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the resolutions 
o¢ the Massachusetts Legislature on this subject 
arp now before the Senate; and subsequent events 
eill decide whether or not I shall address this 
hody on the substantive matter treated of in the 
wsolutions Which I have just presented. One 
ching, however, I must say, that while I have the 
jonor of a seat in this Chamber, I will defend, 
iere and elsewhere, if needs be, the freedom of 
debate. This is all that I have to say on the sub- 
‘oct at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What dispo- 
sition does the Senator desire to be made of these 
resolutions? a 

Mr. JAMES. I move that they be printed, 
and laid on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That course 
will be pursued if there be no objection. 

Mr. BROWN. IL object to the printing of these 
resolutions; and I know the responsibility which 
| assume in objecting to printing resolutions 
-oming from a. sovercign State of this Union. I 
make the objection without expecting to succeed 
mn it. 

Mr. WELLER. I believe the rule of the Sen- 
ate requires the printing of resolutions coming 
from State Legislatures. I present the point of 
order, that the rule requires the printing of me- 
morials and resolutions of State Legislatures, and 
you cannot abrogate or change that rule without 
presenting a proposition for that purpose, which 
requires one day’s notice. 

Mr. BROWN. I suppose it at least admits of 
debate, whether we shall print the resolutions or 
not. 

Mr. SEWARD. Freedom of debate requires 
that. 

Mr. BROWN. AsT have already said, I do 
not expect to succeed in my opposition. [ am 
aware of the rule to which the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia alludes. When the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts thought proper to serd here resolutions 
in reference to what she conceived to be her duty 
hastily to conclude was an outrage on one of her 
Senators, I thought it well enough to let the mat- 


‘in the hands of those who will conduct it | 


ter pass without discussion; but when another | 


State conceives it to be her duty to take up the 
question, and come in with her resolves, denounc- 
ing the transaction which took place here asa 
cowardly and brutal outrage, and as an attempt 
to stile debate, it strikes me as presenting the 
subject altogether in a new light. 

I have seen nothing in this matter which struck 
me as an attempt, on the part of any one, to stifle 
er check the utmost freedom of debate, here or 
elsewhere. 
the exercise of his privilege, delivered himself, 
with the utmest freedom, of his opinions upon 
certain very delicate questions; and in the prog- 


A Senator from Massachusetts, in | 


ress of his remarks, took occasion to reflect | 
severely upon the historic character of one of the || 


States of this Union, and to reprobate, in strong 
and pointed personal terms, the conduct and 
bearing of one of the Senators from that State, 
who was then absent. A Representative from 


South Carolina felt it to be his privilege to call | 


that Senator to personal account for what he said 
on that occasion. 


Mr. JAMES. The senevable~ Geundas and || 


myself perfectly agree in that respect. 
Mr. BROWN. 


agree with my gallant friend,from Rhode Island; 


but do I agree with * little Rhody ?’’? Does Rhode 
Island agree to this? If she Rawk why comes 
she here with these resolutions ? Why does she, 
in her sovereign capacity, as a mertiter of this 
Confederacy, undertake to interpose in a mere 


a quarrel—ina mere personal controversy 


vetween two individuals ? take it for granted 


| that the honored State from which my friend 


comes, believes that a great outrage has been com- 


| mitted on the Constitution; that there has been a 
| bona fide attempt here to restrain the freedom of 


debate; that the South, in the person of the Repre- 


I dare say that I perfectly 


sentative from South Carolina, has undertaken | 


the grave task of restraining the North, in the 
person of the Senator from Massachusetts, in the 
full exercise of that freedom of speech which is 
guarantied by the Constitution. 

That is the light in which I am to suppose 
Rhode Island views the case, judging by the res- 
olutions which she has sent here, and which are 
now on your table. 
action in any such view. It presents no such 
point to our consideration. As I was proceeding 
to say, the whole transaction, as it presents itself 
to my mind, is simply this: there is a mistake 
in the mind of a certain portion of the northern 
people as to what are the real facts in the case; 
or else they have, according to my judgment, 
grossly misconceived the constitutional rights of 
Senators and Representatives. If, as I said at 
the outset, a Senator has made a gross personal 
assault by words upon any Senator, or upon a 
Representative, or upon anybody out of doors, 
then, in his person, not as a Senator, but as an 
individual, I hold that he is accountable for such 
insult and outrare. Heaven forbid that I should 
ever undertake to protect myself under the pan- 
oply of the Constitution for words spoken here. 
So long as I confine myself to the legitimate dis- 
cussion of questions fairly before the Senate, 
avoiding personalities, it would be an outrage on 
the freedom of debate if any one here or elsewhere 
should undertake to call me to account, or pre- 
vent me saying what I choose to say in respect 
to questions before this body; but if I go outside 
of the line to offer a personal affront to a brother 
Senator, a personal indignity to a member of the 
House of Representatives, to a State of the Union, 


| or to any private citizen, [ must be accountable 


for it; and the Constitution, | apprehend, never 
undertook to guaranty me against being called 
to account if I thus trespass on the rights of 
others. I think that Rhode Island must either 


| be mistaken as to what are the facts of the case, 
| or understands the Constitution of our country 


in a different light from that in which | under- 
stand it. I rose, sir, to object to the printing of 
the resolutions, simply that I might have an 


I do not regard the trans- | 


| opportunity of presenting my humble protest | 
against their doctrines. 


Mr. WELLER. I desire to correct a mistake 
into which I have fallen in regard to this matter. 
I supposed that the rule of the Senate required 


/ memorials and resolutions of State Legislatures 


to be printed, as a matter of course. On exam- 
ination, | find that such is not the construction to 
which the rule is entitled. Its only effect is to 


|| take from the Committee on Printing certain 


Now, sir, | know what are the guarantees of | 


the Constitution; but in the wildest flights of my 


imagination, I never dreamt that the Constitution 


guarantied, or undertook es to me, or to 
any other member of the American Senate, the 


unrestrained privilege of denouncing States and | 
Senators, and private citizens, in such terms as I | 


might think proper to employ, and yet of claim- 
ing under the Constitution immunity from all 


account out of doors for what I might say. I had | 


Supposed, and I do yet suppose, that if, in the 


any gentleman in terms to him personally offens- 
ive, | am, as a gentleman, accountable to him 
for what 1 say; and the Constitution never un- 
dertook to shield and protect me against that. 





things—amongst others, ‘* resolutions offered by 
any Senator, communications from the Legisla- 
tures, or conventions lawfully called, of the 
respective States.’’ Such matters are not referred 
to the Committee on Printing; but nevertheless it 


will require a vote of the Senate to decide whether | 


these resolutions shall be printed or not. The 
Senator from Mississippi, therefore, has a perfect 
right to discuss the question, whether we shall 
print them or not? but, as the Senate is thin, I 
suggest the propriety of postponing it until we 
can get a full Senate. 

Mr. BROWN. Ihave accomplished about the 
only object I had in view. 

Mr. SEWARD. I deem it to be my duty 


under the circumstances, to move that these reso- 


) || lutions be printed; I cannot consent to let the pur- 
exercise of my privilege as a Senator, I denounce | 


ose of the honorable Senator from Mississippi 


|| be accomplished without also expressing my own 


| 
i 





view of the subject which he has discussed, 
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| ard of the Senate prescribes. 


1415 
honorable and venerable Senator from South Car- 
olina, (Mr. Evawns,] who has the floor on the 
Massachusetts resolutions. 

There is no man in this House, or elsewhere, 
Mr. President, who holds to a higher standard 
of parliamentary and senatorial propriety, cour- 
tesy, and comity, than myself. I acknowledge 
that it is the duty of every member of the Senate 
to confine himself within the well-known rules of 
parliamentary debate. I hold that it is the duty 
of the Senate of the United States to maintain 
even a higher standard of propriety and decorum 
and mutual respect amongst its members, than 
any parliamentary rules which prevail in any 
away assembly of the world prescribe. 

find among free Governments no parliamentary 
body that corresponds to my conception of the 
august character of the American Senate. It is 
a parliamentary body only in one respect—it 
debates, and frames, and enacts laws: See the 
members who compose it are not representatives 
of municipalities, classes, or orders, but repre- 
sentatives of sovereign States, Practically, they 
are embassadors sent by their several States. 
The States are equal nations, and their repre- 
sentatives here are equal in dignity and in au- 
thority. The dignity, the courtesy, and the pro- 
priety which ought to prevail here, are the dignity, 
courtesy, and propriety, which would be expected 
to be heared and maintained in a congress of 
separate sovereign States ornations. This being 
so, | am sure no one will suppose that it is my 
yurpose now, or at any other time, to seek to 
ower the standard which is insisted upon by the 
Senators around me. 

But, sir, | differ widely from my honorable 
friend from Mississippi about the manner in 
which the observance of senatorial courtesy and 
propriety is to be enforced. It is not the rights 
of individual members of the Senate that are 
involved; it is the rights of the States, the nations 
represented here, that are concerned. We are 
not merely persons; we are not here in our indi- 
vidual characters; we are the representatives of 
States; and whenever we forget dhe real presence 
of those States in this their great diplomatic 
council, and introduce here ourselves, our own 
interests, our own rights, and our own wishes, 
our own vanities and our own ambitions, we 
make as great a mistake as the tragedian who 
betrays an individual or personal grief or joy in 
the performance of the drama which he 1s en- 
acting. 

Speaking, as every member here does speak, for 
his State, in her name, and as the organ of her 
opinions and her will, there are two guarantees 
that he will observe the proprieties of the place. 
The first is—and the Senate relies upon it—that 
every representative will, of himself, from the 
dictates of his own judgment and good sense, con- 
fine himself within those rules which the stand- 
If he fails to do 
this, the Constitution provides a further security, 


| and that is, that the Senate may punish him for 


disorderly conduct; and even whether his deport- 
ment amounts to what constitutes disorderly con- 
duct or not, the Senate can expel him. Though 
he be an embassador from a sovereign State, and 
responsible to that State, he is also responsible to 
his peers assembled here. They can degrade 
him, and expel him from the high presence which 
he disgraces, and cell upon the State he repre- 
sents to send another representative worthy of 
that presence, and worthier of herself. 

W hat other guarantees than these do you want? 
The Constitution intrusts to the Senate the power 
and the responsibility of punishing infractions 
of parliamentary rules of debate, or any other 


|| offenses committed within the Senate Chamber. 


That was one of the objects of the Constitution. 
Another object was to protect, and all agree that 
it does effectually protect, a Senator from respons- 
ibility anywhere else for the manner in which he 
discharges his high trust. He is responsible to 
the Senate even to the whole extent of a forfeiture 


| of the trust which he holds; and the Constitution 


declares that he shall be responsible in no other 
way, and to no other authority or power than 
the Senate itself. 

All Senators agree that he is responsible no- 


| where else by virtue of any legal remedy or pro~ 


cess. I cannot comprehend the reasoning which, 


although I had hoped that debate on this question || while it admits that the Constitution secures to a 
might be pretermitted until we should hear the || Senatos absolute impunity from legal account- 
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ability for the utterance of his sentiments here, 





same time, subjected to punishment which is ir- 
regular and illegal, to be adnanistered according 
to the suggestions of personal caprice or revenge 
—reasoniuig Which, while it declares that no de- 
partment of the Government has a right or a 

ower to inquire into an offense committed by 
him here, yet contends that there is power in 
wresponsible persons and individuals, without 
law, to punish him elsewhere. Sir, it were bet- 
ter to abolish the Constitution at once, if this posi- 
tion is justand true. If we are liable to punish- 
ment at the behest of power outside of the Sen- 
ate, it is bestto have that punishment ascertained 
aud defined by law, awarded by judges, and exe- 
euted by responsible agents of the law. I under- 
stand the honorable Senator from Mississippi to 
eontend that, although, by the Constitution of the 
United States, the Senator from Massachusetts 
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| This is what I maintain. Now, sir, the Le- 


could not be punished in any legal court or tri- | 


bunal for what he has said or done here, he never- 
theless could be, and rightfully has been, pun- 
ished in the present instance by private assault 
and violence? By whom, and in what manner, 
has that punishment been inflicted ? 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from New York 
will allow me, I will state what I meant. He will 
understand me as saying that neither the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, nor any other Senator, 
1g vesponsible in a court of justice, as for a libel, 
for anything uttered on this floor; but he will also 
understand me as taking the ground distinctly, 
that, as a man and asa gentleman, he is respons- 
thle out of doors for what he says here person- 
ally offensive to other peopie. In other words, if 
I choose, on the floor of the Senate, to offer to 
the Senator from New York a gross personal in- 


} 
} 


insists that the Constitution leaves him, at the | 


gislature of the State of Rhode Island has chosen 


| to protest against any proceedings of either House 


| ator for — spoken in debate. 


of Congress, or any consent of Congress to screen | 


an offender who has violated the person of a Sen- 


speaking, @peaks, I think, as becomes a State 

| which values her own rights, and at the same time 
is resolved to uphold and maintain law, order, and 
the Constitution, public liberty, and the inesti- 
mable fabric of civil government. 


However this may be, I do not agree with my | 


honorable friend from Mississippi, that it is a 
fair way of meeting this question to oppose the 
| printing of these resolutions. Rhode Island, 
though one of the smallest States in the Union, 


is entitled to speak to the Senate of the United | 
States with a voice as loud as that of the greaiest | 
This is the place, of all | 


of her thirty sisters. 
others, where her voice is not to be stifled or 
despised. Hitherto it has been held that a State 
in her sovereigaty was the judge, the supreme 
judge, of the time, the occasion, the subject, the 
place, the manner, and even the language, with 


of all the States. I would not begin a different 


| practice at this late day, and especially, on a 


sult,as a man and as a gentleman, | am respons- || 


ible to him. The Constitution has never under- 
taken to shield me from that responsibility. 
While I say nothing of the conduct of other 
gentlemen, [ say for myself, that, if I offered such 
an alfront and the Senator demanded of me sat- 
isfaction, and | undertook to shicld myself behind 
the Constitution, all Christendom would say that 
{ had acted meanly and cowardly. 

Mr. SEWARD. Ido not misunderstand the 


honorable Senator from Mississippi; at all events | 


Jam sure | do not intentionally misunderstand 
him. I understand him to say that the State of 
Rhode Island takes alarm unnecessarily and un- 
wisely and unjustly, for the freedom of debate 
im the Senate of the United States, under the cir- 
cumstances presented on this occasion. ‘Those 


circumstances are weeny these: that a Senator, | 


for words spoken in debate, has been assailed, 
beaten, and brought to the floor of the Senate 
Chamber, by the hand of a member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. BROWN, Allow me to say to the Senator 
that I treat the transaction which chanced to 
happen in the Senate Chamber precisely as if it 
had happened anywhere else. I attach no special 
sanctity to this Chamber, except when the body 
iin session, I preter, as a mere matter of taste, 
that this transaction should have occurred else- 
where; but I say, Lattach no special importance 
to its happening here. lf Mr. Brooks committed 
any outrage upon Mr. Sumner, if his conduct 
was cowardly, if he crept upon him and struck 
him unawares, and thereby got the advantage, 
Mr. Sumner yetsurvives; he hasa right to demand 
ersonal satisfaction. 

nooks refuses it, I shall then know where to put 
my denunciation. But this, | say again, is a 
matter of controversy between two persons, with 
which I think the States of the Union have no 
sort of connection. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, the States of 
the Union are deeply interested in having their 
rights, their opinions, and their policies explained, 
defended, and maintained in the Senate of the 
United States, by their representatives. Those 
rights, opinions, and policies, cannot be so ex- 
plained, defended, and maintained, unless those 
representatives are perfectly free and secure in 
their persons, while attending the Congress of 
the United States. 
duties well or ill, whether they a 


Whether ae — their | 
use the power | 


untrusted to them and the responsibilities with | 


which they are invested, or not, the Constitution 


provides a way, and the only way, for ascertain- 
ing and determining. 


} 


| 


question of this kind; I would not refuse to listen 
to a State which thus comes remonstrating against 


any wrongful action which she apprehends on | 


the part of the Senate or the Congress of the 
United States. These things take their turn. It 


may not be long before some other State comes | 


here, and with language as earnest, gives its 
voice of approbation to proceedings in the Senate 


of the United States, favored by a majority of its | 
| members. 


Some other State, holding a different 
opinion, may, perhaps, speak in language which 


may be thought too strong to be compatible with | 
the respect justly due to this assemblage of the | 


whole of the thirty-one States; and yet her posi- 
tion may be such as to make it convenient for 
the Senate to overlook the offense. For my part, 


_ I like to see the States, all of them, always speak 


| paper, but prevails throughout all the speeches | 


| of a-Senator from Massachusetts, on the 


If he demands it, and Mr. || 


out plainly, frankly, distinctly, and boldly. Not 


only on this occasion, but on all others, I believe | 


that even error and passion may be tolerated 
safely, when reason is left free to combat them. 
Sir, Dwreaié not indulge any question about the 
propriety of the language with which Rhode 


and always: 


*¢ Here’s a health to him that would read; 
Here’s a health to him that would write ; 
For none ever fear that the truth should be told, 
But him whom the truth would indict.”’ 


Mr. REID. Mr. President, [ trust I shall 
ever be found to goas faras he who goes furthest 


in defense of the freedom of debate. I shall vote 
against the 


prejudge and to pass upon the conduct of a gen- 
tleman in regard to a personal affair between him- 
self and another. 
no other reason, because it contains a misrecital 
of facts. This misrecital is not confined to this 


which are made at the North in regard to the 
subject. What is the language here? It speaks 
of ** the recent assault committed on the 
oor of 

the Senate Chamber of the United States.’’? The 
| inference is—and it is so regarded and spoken of 
at the North—that a Senator has been attacked 
upon the floor of the Senate for words which he 
uttered in debate in the Senate of the United 
States. This is not the fact. This assault was 
committed some time after the adjournment of the 
Senate. The Senate Chamber is open to every- 
body after our adjournment. 
ers, who are visiting the city, are constantly here, 
and itis almost as public as Pennsylvania avenue. 
The doors are open, free for the admittance of 
everybody. 


ber. Why, sir, if a Senator in this body were 


to utter language personally insulting to a gentle- | 
twelve months there- | 
after the Senator returned home, and his constit- | 
uent, for the insult which he had given him upon | 


| man in Massachusetts, an 


the floor of the Senate, should choose to cane 
| him, would you say that the Senate of the United 
States was the proper tribunal before which to 


The State thus | 


which she should address the Senate, the council | 


Island addresses us on this occasion. I say here, | 


printing of this paper, because the | 
Legislature of Rhode Island undertakes in it to | 


I should vote against it, if for | 


erson | 


Strangers and oth- | 


But the language is, that a Senator has been | 
stricken down upon the floor of the Senate Cham- | 
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bring the matter to punish the offender, who 
thought proper to chastise a Senator for a per 
sonal insult? Certainly not. In this case the 
Senate had adjourned. The difficulty took placg 
upon the floor of this Chamber, to be sure; but 
the Senate was not in session, and the Senate 
Chamber is a place where the public general] 

assemble when the body is not in session. J ayy 
not aware that, from the mere fact of the Senate 
sitting here, this place is more sacred than 
other when the body is not in session. 

The language which is here used—and I notieg 
it in almost all the harangues which are made jn 
the free States in regard to this matter—is that 
Senator was stricken down on the floor of the 
Senate, leaving the inference on the public ming 
that a Senator here was making a speech, and for 
making that speech somebody came up to him 
cowardly, as they say, and struck him dow», 
Now, L apprehend that, if this transaction had 
occurred anywhere else, no notice would have 
been taken of it. If I had used insulting language 
on the flgor of the Senate, and returned to Nori 
Carolina, where one of my constituents assaulted 
me for language which I had used, the Senate, 
perhaps, would never hear of it. I doubt not 
that within the next twelve months Senators ani 
Representatives may get into many personal dif- 
ficulties, and have many personal assaults in con- 
sequence of debates that may occur in the two 
branches of Congress during the present session, 
Where are they to be settled? The courts of 
justice will settle them as they settle other 
questions of assault and battery. But, sir, this 
case has been brought up here, and is to be made 
use of for the purpose of carrying out the gen- 





aby 


|| eral agitation of the slavery question, to fan the 
flame, to make capital, to carry.on the Kansas 


excitement, which | see is coupled with this 
transaction in these resolutions. 

For the reasons which I have stated, and be- 
cause these resolutions make an assault on gen- 
tlemen, and pronounce their conduct cowardly in 
relation to a matter which is one of a personal 
character, I am opposed to making this paper 
against those gentlemen a part of the records of 
the Senate, or giving it countenance by voting for 
its printing. 

Mr. BROWN. There is orly one point in the 
speech of the Senator from New York on which 
I care tocomment. He agrees with me that Sen- 
ators and Representatives are not to be called to 
account by libel suits for words spoken in debate; 
but he goes further, and takes the ground that 
they are not to be called to account in any man- 
ner, no odds what they may say. He thinks that 
a Senator may get up here, and offer any sort of 
affront which he may choose to offer to a brother 
Senator—may denounce in any manner, no mat- 
ter how broad, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—may utter every sort of denunciation 
against a private citizen, may belie, libel, and tra- 
duce a sovereign State of this Union; and yet for 
all this is protected by the Constitution, and that 
to call him to account outside of the Senate is a 
grave offense against the Constitution. So I un- 
derstand the Senator. He nods assent. 

Against all that doctrine, I enter here, in the 
American Senate, my most solemn and emphatic 
protest. I am willing that it shall go to the coun- 
try that, if I offend the Senator from New York in 
debate, [Lam responsible to him, not asa Senator, 
but as a man and as a gentleman; I am respons- 
ible to him out of doors, and the Constitution 
has thrown around me no protection in that re- 
gard. IfI say of any man out of doors, who is 
entitled to be recognized as a gentleman, an offen- 
sive thing, I am responsible for having said so, 
in my personal character asa gentleman. If | 
choose to denéunce the State of Massachusetts 
in gross and offensive terms, or the State of New 
York, and one of her citizens calls me to account 
for it, asa man, asagentieman, I am responsible, 
and the Constitution has given me no immunity 
against such responsibility. The Constitution 
has guarantied to me the right to say what! 
choose in this Chamber. Though it may be libel- 
ous, though it may be grossly scandalous, though 
it may be in the highest possible degree offensive, 
[ am not to be called to account in a court of jus- 
tice as a Senator for what [ say here; but the 
Constitution has given me no license to libel “ all 
the world and the rest of mankind;’’ it has not 
guarantied to me the privilege of saying to the 
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canator from New York thathe isa black-hearted || sion has been made. It is illegal by the common 
{holitionist,or anything else that may be person- || law, which obtains in this District, to make an 
pn ay . oo ° } . . 

Jly offensive to that Senator, and then given me || assault. But, sir, this assault—and there has 


7 jmmunity, a protection, a guarantee, against || been much of the art with which this question 
sponsibility outside of this Chamber. The Con- || has been managed—is admitted by the person 
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«jtution, in my Opinion, has given me no such || 
»yarantee; therefore, I say, as I did at the outset, | 
without meaning to protract this debate, that the 
goyator from New York and myself are point- 


assailed, and by the testimony introduced, to have 
been for the prmted speech. Such is the testi- 
mony of Mr. Sumner himself. I deny the right 


|or apron of the Senate to tolerate or to protect 


edly at issue as to what are our constitutional || any man (whatever may be his constitutional 


rights on this floor. 

‘| mean, as a Senator, so long as I occupy a 
position here, to be responsible out of doors for 
whatever | say—not in any libe! suit—I will || 
protect myself against that if I choose to do so, | 
because that is my constitutional right; but for 
whatever I say here, as a man, as a citizen, and | 
asa gentleman, I will be responsible out of doors. | 
| believe the Constitution gives me no protection, 
nor did it ever design to give me protection 
against such responsibility. If it had undertaken 
to do it, the dadertakitig would be futile. 

There is no use in discussing this question. If 
men will give gross personal affronts to others, 
they must be responsible in their own proper 
rsons; and no laws, no constitution, until our 
whole nature is changed, can alter this feeling of 
eurcommon humanity. We must either be base, 
beneath the dignity of men, or elevated to the 
dignity of angels, before you can enforce any 
giver rule, whether it be in the Constitution, ii |! 
the law, or elsewhere. A person must be less 
than a man, and, from the very nature of his de- 
gradation, too low to resenta personal affront, or 
else he must be akin to the angels, and, therefore, 
so much above man, that there can be no occasion | 
for his resenting personal injuries, before you can 
enforce thatrule. The men who made the Consti- | 
tution were human. ‘They were like the Senator | 
from New York and myself. They never under- | 
took to debase us below the dignity of men, or ele- 
yate us to the dignity ofangels or demi-gods. They | 
regarded us, I conceive, as mere mortals; took us 
as they found us, and miade a Constitution which | 
suited our condition as men—I trust, as dignified | 
men. They protected us against vexatious suits | 
for libel and damages for what in the discharge | 
of our duties we choose to say here. They never || 
gave us, in my opinion, an unlimited privilege || 
of libeling all the world, and then saying to all | 
the world, ‘* Hands off; we are a privileged class; | 


\from the courts of justice. 


| country. 
right. Disappointed persons and mistaken States 
j}and communities may rage and clamor, but the 
right is deeply founded, older than your Govern- 
| Ment, commencing with the earliest germ of lib- 


privileges for his utterances here) in giving them 
to the winds of heaven, and assailing any one’s 
character. - 

I shall show that, from the very beginning of 
this Government, and for at least two hundred 
and fifty years before, in the country from which 
we received our institutions, and under which 
this pretense is got up, it has been universally 
held that the omnipotence of Parliament itself 
could not protect the slanderer or the libeler even 
If he attempts to 
print, or is authorized to print, Parliament, or 
the Senate, by its own printer, cannot utter any 
libel, or any slander, on any citizen of this great 
he Constitution has not given the 


erty, and it will survive your Government. 


Mr. SEWARD. I shall not anticipate the 


/argument of the honorable Senator from Georgia, 
|in which I see that, to borrow a technical term from 


the lawyers, he is preparing to new-assign in re- 


|rard to this offense committed in the Senate 


Chamber, and to make the provocation of the 
offense consist in the printing instead of the speak- 
ing of Mr. Sumyer’s speech. [ shall hear him 
on that, as I always do on every question, with 
great pleasure, and answer him, if necessary, with 
candor and respect. 

In reply to the honorable Senator from Missis- | 
sippi, | have only this to say: thatI did yield my 
assent to his statement of a case, supposed by | 
him the strongest which could possibly be im- , 
agined. It wasa case of deliberate, malicious, 
wanton, outrageous calumny and insult in the 
Senate of the United States, committed by a Sen- 
ator against another Senator. He thinks I am 
wrong in saying that the Constitution of the 


| United States, even in such a case, protects the 


we are clothed with the panoply of the Constitu- || offender against responsibility out of the Senate 


tion; here we stand in all our majesty and in all 
our dignity; we say to you that you are rogues, 
thieves, liars, scoundrels, cowards, and every- | 
thing which can make you infamous, and yet we | 
are not responsible because we are Senators.’’ I | 
believe no such thing, and will maintain no such | 
doctrine here or elsewhere; and this I say inde- | 
pendent of the fracas which occurred on the floor 
of the Senate Chamber—not in the Senate. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I do not intend at this time 
to discuss this question. I shall not oppose the 
printing of these resolutions, I think they are 
entitled to a respectful answer from those gentle- 
men of the Senate who differfrom them. Coming | 
from the source they do, one of the sovereign 
States of this Union, they are entitled to, and | 
shall receive from me, a respectful consideration 
and a reply. I entirely differ with the Legis- 
lature of Rhode Island, and [ shall endeavor to | 
maintain that difference. I wish to be heard on 
a proper occasion. Possibly I had better take an 
opportunity, when the Massachusetts resolutions 
come up, as they are already before the Senate. 
I desire to be heard in defense of the rights of the 
a against the asserted prerogative of this | 
body. I deny the right under the Constitution | 
of one branch of Congress, or of both together, 
to legalize calumny, or to protect calumniators. 
I hold that the Constitution has given no such 
protection. It has not protected, nor can it pro- 
tect, any Senator for a publication containing 
aspersions on the character of any man or any 
community 

So far as the Constitution is cOncerned, | agree 
With the Senator from Mississippi and the Sen- 
ator from New York, that members here are 
exempt from suits in the courts of justice, or to 


| Chamber. 

Sir, the Constitution of the United States is 
| admitted by that Senator to protect the offender 
| from all legal prosecution—from all legal punish- 

ment to be imposed oe legal tribunals whatever 
| except the Senate. Now, if there is anything in 
| the Constitution which authorizes an illegal per- 


'| son, in an illegal manner, in breach of the peace, 


| in the Senate Chamber or out of it, to inflict a 


| corporal punishment which the Constitution 


| prohibits from being inflicted in a legal manner, 


iithen the honorable Senator from Mississippi 
\| will produce it. I can only say that I know, as 


rules of conduct in the Senate, but two laws. 
The one is the Constitution, the highest law of 
| the land; the other is the law of God, the only 
law which is paramount to that Constitution. I 
| am amenable to my country, and to individuals, 
| only in so far as the law of the land prescribes. 
lam amenable to my God alone for the errors 
and offenses committed by me, but not denounced 
by the Constitution and laws of the land. What 
the law does not punish—what human justice fails 
| to punish, Divine justice will ultimately reach and 
}condemn. But certainly no human hand may 
seize its arrows, or even anticipate theirawful aim. 


| able Senator supposes are to occur here at all. His 
| supposition, that Senators will calumniate each 





'| a highly-civilized and Christian people—a con- 


\| gress of highly-civilized Christian States. It is | 


| justly presumed that those whoconstitute such a 
| legislative body, such a congress, will be gen- 


But I cannotadmit that such cases asthe honor- | 


other—will insult each other, is, with great re- | 
spect to the honorable Senator from Mississippi, | 
\| impossible. It is contrary to reason and to the | 
|| nature of things. This is a high legislature of | 


be inquired of concerning what they say. I also || tlemen, will be Christian men, honorable, chival- 
admit that in this District, although it is not | rous, just, and courteous men, submissive to law, 
universally the case, to assaulta man foranything || devoted to peace, lovers of order, men of truth, 
is illegal, but not because of that clause of the || passionless and serene in temper, and elevated in 
Constitution of the United States to which allu- || purposes, aims, and character. 
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Mr. BROWN. That is a very good theory, 
but suppose I should get up and say, as has beén 
said on the floor of the Senate, that the Senator 
from New York was incapable of opening his 
mouth without uttering a falsehood, would he not 
consider it personally offensive? And if he called 
me to account, would he not regard it as rather 
mean if I did not give him satisfaction ? 

Mr. SEWARD. I do not know anything that 
could be said of the Senator from New York 
which has not been said of him by somebody oft 
the floor of the Senate of the United States. In 
such a case the Constitution autherizes me to 
invoke censure and punishment of the offenéée 
at the hands of th® Senate, and it authorizes me 
to seek punishment or reverige nowhere else. In 
all such cases I have never even called a Senator 
to order. In such acase [ probably never shall, 
and | will explain the reason why. I think it is 
the business of every member on this floor to pre- 
serve hisown dignity, and square hisown conduct 
by the rules which regulate the conduct of gen- 
tlemen. In saying this I require of him te be no 
more than a sensible, a civil, and a well-bred man. 

I believe all these qualities of sense, civility, and 
good training, enter into the character of a gen- 
tleman. Noone here will contend that a Senator 
of the United States ought to be less than a gen- 
tleman; that is, a sensible, civil, and well-bred 
man, to say nothing of ability, conscience, and 
honor which become the senatorial character. 
Now, sir, [ have a philosophy on this subject, 
which is derived from a very excellent essay of 
an eminent, practical moralist, and is expressed 
| in a couplet, imperfectly recollected. That phi- 
losophy has carried me safely through life thus 
far, and [ have no doubt it will carry me safely 
through to the end. It is this: 
* A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can.” 
Mr. President, the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina seems to complain that there isa 
misapprehension, or an attempt out of this Hall, 
to misstate the unhappy and painful occurrence, 
out of which all of this debate has arisen. He 
| says he sees nothing sacred in the Hall in which 
| our debates are held; that there is no sanctity, 
| no senatorial presence here, when the life-giving 
debates of the Senate have ceased here with the 
| decline of day, and the echoes of our voices have 
| died away in the arches of the dome that stretches 
| its majestic proportions above our heads. 
| ‘The honorable Senator does thereby admit that 
there is a sanctity in the Chamber while we are 
here in our places, and in the actual performance 
of our duties as Senators. Now, if there is a 
sanctity in the Chamber, imparted by the Con- 
stitution, which just men and patriotic men re- 
spect while we are assembled here, where does 
| itrest? Is it to the walls of the Hall itself that 
| it attaches, or is it to our persons, as Senators, 
| as Representatives of States? Is it to these stones 
upon which we tread, or to those majestic col- 
|umns which uphold the vaulted roofs through 
| which our voices reverberate, or is it to those 
| roofs themselves? There is nothing sacred in 
| any of these. The sanctity dwellsin the persons 
| of the Senators—-a sanctity not their own, but 
derived from the majesty of the States they rep- 
| resent. 
| Since our persons are legally sacred while 
standing here and speaking, or while sitting here 
| and listening, or voting, during the bours of daily 
| Session, pray tell me at what time, when we have 
| arrived here, or at what time when coming here, 
| and at what distance from the Capitol steps, does 
|| this sanctity attach itself to us? Does it attach 
only when the President announces the session 
opened for the day? or when we enter the Hall? 
| or when we ascend the first step of the vestibule 
of the Capitol? Does it descend upon us at the 
Capitol gate, or on the avenue, or when we leave 
the doors of our own dwellings? It must be that 
it attaches to us somewhere. 

At what time does that sacredness forsake our 
|| persons, and leave us exposed to assault and 
| assassination? Is it when the Chair pronounces 
| that the session for the day is closed? Are we, 
| then, and thenceforth, at rh mercy of the assas- 
| sin or the mob, without constitutional safeguard ? 
Are we not protected by the Constitution if we 
retire with convenient haste from the Senate 
| Chamber, when the session is actually closed? 
| Are not our persons sacred until we reach the 
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tol? And if we loiter not under the trees on our 
way homeward, are not our persons sacred then? 
if we do not deviate from the customary track, 
are we not protected by the Constitution of the 
United States even until we reach our dwellings, 
when our own houses become our castles ? 
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green lawn of the groves that surround the Capi- | 


{ think it must be admitted that, if there is any 


constitutional security at all attached to our per- 
sons, it is a security which attends us while we 
i going to, remaining at, and returning from 


the Capitol where our labors are devoted to the | 


claims of our country, and the preservation of her 
liberty and rudebiolence, Then, practically, the 
fact that this violence, although it was committed 
after the Senate had adjourned, was, nevertheless, 
committed on a Senator yet remaining in his seat, 


from which he had not removed after the session | 


was closed, is precisely the same thing as if it 
had occurred in the Senate when the Senate was 
actually in session. Honora®le Senators will find 
that if they seek to except this case from the con- 
stitutional protection which | have invoked, and 
if they shall maintain that one member of the 
House of Representatives can assail in the Senate 
Chamber, within half an hour after the Senate 
has adjourned, one Senator for words spoken in 
debate, then all the members of the House of 


Representatives may organize themselves into a | 


mob, and assault all the Senators, though less 
than quarter of their own number, for imagined 
offenses committed by them all, and waylay and 
attack them in the Hall and in the passages of 
the Capitol, and in the public streets, with consti- 
tutional impunity. 

I am sure that, when honorable Senators come 


to look at the consequences involved in this mat- | 
ter, they will at least consider whether it is ex- | 


pedient and wise to refuse to hear the complaints 
of the States as they are sending up here their 
deep-toned and noble protests. They indicate 
true pulsations in the thirty-one great hearts of 
the Republic. 

I say now to the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina, with no threat or purpose of intimida- 
tion at all, that if he induces the Senate to sup- 
press the complaint of the State of Rhode Island, 
though she is among the least of the whole thirty- 
one members of the Confederacy, I shall ask him 


hereafter to remember, when agitation rises higher | 
and higher, and its waves shall threaten to over- 


whelm the State, it is not on this side of the 


Chamber that the fault of having produced or | 


fomented that so-much-dreaded agitation will be 
found. 7 

Mr. JAMES rose. 

Mr. WELLER. I desire to move an exccu- 
tive session, as I gave notice some time ago; but 


I will yield to the Senator from Rhode Island, if | 


‘ 
he desires to make any remarks, 
r A . . 
Mr. BROWN. I first made the objection to 
printing these resolutions. I know what is due 


to the dignity of a sovereign State; and though | 


Rhode Island is the smallest member of the Con- 
federacy, she is equal to any other State, even to 


New York, and I would respect her voice as much. | 


lonly made the objection, that I might have an 


opportunity of expressing my dissent from the || 


resolutions she sent here. I have no purpose to 
prevent their being printed. That courtesy is due 
to Rhode Island, and I readily concede it. 

Mr. JAMES. As the objection to printing is 
withdrawn, [ shall not make the remarks which 


I intended to present, but will allow the question || 


to be taken. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no 
objection, the printing will be ordered. 

Mr. REID. I desire to vote against the mo- 
tion, 

Mr. WELLER. If the Senator from North 
Carolina insists on a vote, of course the question 
cannot be taken now. 

Mr. REID. I desire to vote against printing 
these resolutions. 

Mr. WELLER.’ There is certainly no quorum 
present; and if the Senator from North Carolina 
insists on a vote, I shall be compelled to move 
the postponement of the question until the next 
meeting of the Senate; for, as I said before, it is 
important that we should have an executive ses- 
sion, in order to act on some appointments which 
it is necessary should go out to the Pacific by the 
next steamer; and this is the only occasion upon 
which we can have an executive session in time. 





from North Carolina will withdraw his objection, 
and allow the resolutions to be printed at once. 

Mr. BROWN. I hope my friend from North 
Carolina will let us consider that he votes against 

| the printing, and let it go. 

Mr. REID. I only desire to record my vote 
against the printing. 

“Mr. WELLER. The Congressional Globe is 
the official record. ‘That will show to posterity 
that the Senator from North Carolina opposed the 
printing of these resolutions: he attains his object 
in that way. 

Mr. REID. I wish te vote against the print- 
ing; and so that I accomplish that object I desire 
no more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will 
put the question on the motion that’ the resolu- 
tions be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. EVANS. I move to take up the Massa- 
ebusetts resolutions, with a view to postpone 
them to Monday next. I do not propose Thurs- 
day, the next day of meeting, because, in the 
course of my remarks, I may have occasion to say 
something which I would desire at least one Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to be present to hear— 
not that [ intend to say anything offensive, but 1 
may have occasion to say something which he 
may correct, if he thinks proper. I move that 
these resolutions be postponed till next Monday, 

| by which time, 1 suppose, one of the Senators 
will be here. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

On motion of Mr. WELLER, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned to Thurs- 
day. a. 

IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, June 18, 1856. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 

The Journal of Saturday last was read. 

The SPEAKER stated that the first business 
in order was the motion to lay upon the table the 
motion made by Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, to 
amend the Journal of Saturday, the 7th instant. 


CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. But another ques- 
tion as to the correctness of the Journal arises 
this morning. I made a motion on Saturday, 
that when the House adjourns it adjourn to meet 
to-day; and when the question was put, tellers 
were ordered, and the tellers reported cighty- 
eight in the affirmative and thirty-one in the neg- 
ative. That fact does not appear upon the Jour- 
nal this morning. 


| the recording clerk that it 1s the custom never 
| to record the result in figures, except when it is 
ascertained by the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Chair not recollect that 
| he announced the result, as reported by the tellers 
—eighty-eight in the affirmative and thirty-one in 
the negative. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recollects that 
| the facts were as stated by the gentleman from 
| 'Tennesse¢; but the omission upon the Journal is 
in accordance with the usual custom and mode 
of keeping the Journal, which is not to record 
the figures unless the result is arrived at by the 
yeas and nays. 
| Mr. JONES. If that is the mode of making 
| up the Journal it is, in my opinion, a wrong 
practice; and the Journal should show the number 
of members voting on both sides. Whenl made 
the motion I distinctly stated that if there were 
a quorum present I was willing to adjourn over. 
It was the understanding, before the meeting of 
| the Democratic convention at Cincinnati, that 
nothing would be done here until after that con- 
/ vention, and then that nothing would be done 
pending the convention at Philadelphia. It was 
| In pursuance of that general understanding that I 
| desired that an adjournment over should be had. 


\| As I said before, tellers were appointed on the 





| motion, and they reported the result of the vote | 
upon the motion; and as the matter, as I have | 
stated it, is within the recollection of the Chair, | 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by | 


LOBE. 


Mr. JAMES. I hope the honorable Senator ‘land, I presume, of every member who w 


‘| upon the Journal, according to the facts, 








June 18, 


as here, 


I think it would have been right to place the result 


The SPEAKER. It is competent for the zep. 


_tleman from Tennessee to move to correct the 


Journal, 

Mr. JONES. But there is one motion to correct 
the Journal pending now. I would ask the Chair 
if it is not within his province to have the correc. 
tion made? It is the duty of the Chair, I believe, 


' to see the Journal correctly made up before it js 
read to the House. 


| Tennessee is recorded in figures. 


The SPEAKER. In justice to the recordine 

: . . .o 
clerk, the Chair would say that there is no jp. 
stance upon the Journal of the House where such 
a result as that alluded to by the gentleman from 
When the re. 


| sult of a vote is determined by yeas and nays 
| . . 7”) 
the result so determined is placed upon the Jouy. 


| itis not so recorded. 
| authorized to change the ordinary practice of the 


nal. When the result is otherwise ascertained, 
The Chair does not fee] 


House in keeping the Journal. 
RESOLUTIONS OF RHODE ISLAND. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I wish to have entered 
upon the Journal a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the House, on Saturday last, ordered 
the resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Rhode Island to be printed. 1 do not propose to 


| ask for its consideration now. 


The SPEAKER. The motion will be reccived 
unless objection be made. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessce. I call for the reg. 
ular order of business. ' 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Havel not aright to have 
the motion entered ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, assuming that 
a quorum is present, can receive the motion to 


| reconsider; and it will be received and entered 


upon the Journal unless objection is made. 

No objection was made. 

Mr. THURSTON. Is it in order to move to 
lay the motion to reconsider upon the table ? 

The SPEAKER. The motion is not now be- 
fore the House. When it comes up for consid- 
eration a motion to lay upon the table will be in 
order. 

STATUARY—HIRAM POWERS. 


Mr. HARRISON, by unanimous consent, of- 
fered the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and 
is hereby, requested toinform this House what measures, if 


| any, have been taken to ccrry out the provisions of the late 





| a letter written by Governor Ree 


| words are, ‘‘to 


act of Congress, authorizing the President to contract with 
Hiram Powers (the great American sculptor now in Italy) 
for some work of art tor the new Capitol, and appropriating 
$25,090 for that purpose. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. GROW. I ask the unanimous consent of 
the House to make a personal explanation. 

The SPEAKER, It can only be done by unan- 
imous consent. 

No objection was made. 

Mr. GROW. For some days past, I have 
noticed in the public prints what purports to be 

der to me. In 

justice to Governor Reeder, and to vindicate my- 
self from the imputation of so gross a breach of 
confidence as that of the publication of any private 
correspondence, I wish to say, that no such letter 
was ever received by me from Governor Reeder, 
and I have no recollection of everdiaving received 


| any written communication whatever from Gov- 


ernor Reeder. I make this statement in order that 
the forgery—for it is entirely a forgery—may be 
explained by the public prints. 

Mr. PHELPS. Does not that letter purport 
to be written to Mr. Grove, instead of Mr. 
Grow? : 

Mr. GROW. In the Philadelphia Ledger, 
which I hold in my hand, the statement.is: ‘* the 
letter of Reeder to Grow, which has just been 
given to the world,’’ and in other papers, the 
row, member of Congress.”’ 

Mr. PHELPS. I suppose the letter is ad- 
dressed toa Mr. Grove, in Kansas, if we both 
refer to the same letter, as I believe we do. 

Mr. GROW. The letterI refer to is the fol- 
lowing, as I find it in the Ledger: 

* Reeper’s Conression.— The letter of Reeder to Grow, 
which has just been given to the world, contains a confes- 
sion of his own guilt and wrong, and that of the party 
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3 ott he has so largely contributed to mislead and seduce 


wien pellion and treason. Here is this precious coufes- 


jnto re 


sl 


to the territorial government, my opinion is confirmed, in- 
cwad of being shaken. My predictions have all been ve ri- 
6 iso far, and will be in the future. We will be, so far 
a the legality is concerned, in the wrong ; and that is no 
wifle in so critical a state of things, and, in view of such 
ploody consequences, it will be an invitation to the powers 
that be to bring the Missourians upon us, in the assumed 
character of vindicators of law. What consummate folly is 
there notin such a move? You will have seen Pierce's 
message. Suppose we had occupied the ground I wished, 
of the mere adoption of the constitution and the election 
of officers only, for the purpose of applying for admission: 
what would Pierce have to stand on, or how much of his 
message would have been left? He is not the only man 
who is backward and lukewarm towards us. For this 


resistance to the territorial government, and you will find, I 
think, that Douglas will also take that ground ; but I want 


! 


| 


ae As to putting a set of laws in operation in opposition | 





you to understand me distinctly that I donot talk thus pub- | 


liely to our enemies. 


I may speak my plain and private | 


opinion in letters to our friends in Kansas, for it is my | 
duty ; but to the public, as you will see by my public letter, 


] show no divided front.’ ”? 

[ never received any such letter, and I wish to 
make the correction, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. TRAFTON. I move that there be a call 
of the House. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
now adjourn. 

THE ASSAULT ON SENATOR SUMNER. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
state, for the information of members present, 
and of those who are absent, that [ will on Fri- 
day next call up for consideration the report of 
the special committee to investigate the assault 


1 move that the House do 


on Mr. Sumner, by Mr. Brooks, of this House. | 


Mr. BOCOCK. Notthe day after to-morrow ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir; but I do not 
expect to have a vote taken on the question 
during this week. 

Mr. BOCOCK. 
next week. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
members who are now absent may be present. 

Mr. GALLOWAY. I would suggest to my 
colleague that he postpone the consideration of 
the subject until next Monday. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Very well; then let it be 
next Monday. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
fifteen minutes past twelve o’clock) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow at twelve o’clock, m. 


I renew my motion that 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, June 19, 1856. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henny C. Dean. 
Dg Journal of Monday was read and approved. 


CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. President, I ask the 
indulgence of the Senate for the purpose of cor- 
recting an error which appears upon the report 
of a recent parliamentary debate in which the 
Earl of Clarendon took an active part. Injustice 
is done to this country by the statement which 
his lordship is represented to have made. I am 
disposed to leave all questions of diplomacy to the 
able Secretary of State who now manages our 
foreign affairs, and our Ministers abroad. With- 
out any desire to interfere with them, I hold ita 
duty, when his lordship, on the floor of the British 
House of Peers, makes a statement crroneous and 
injurious to us, (which is republished in this 
country,) to correct it. The effect of the repub- 
lication in this country of such statements as his 
lordship has chosen to make in Great Britain is, 


Postpone its consideration till 


; 2:0; \ 
I give notice in order that | 


to mislead not only his countrymen but mine. | 
The statement to which I refer will be found 


republished in nearly all the important papers of 
the United States; and I am about to read it from 
the National Intelligencer of the 16th instant. 
His lordship said: 


“* With regard to the Central American question, your 
lordships know what were the terms of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty. I think it impossible that language could be 
more clear or more precise in its meaning than the lan- 
guage employed in that instrument. (Hear, hear.] The 
treaty sets forth that there should not be in future any col- 
onlzation, any occupation, any fortifying or strengthening 
of places not already in the possession of either country. 


= not see why there can be two interpretations of its 
erms, 
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If that were the language of the treaty—if that || of a quarrel between the two countries, but of irritation 


were even a tolerably fair paraphrase of the lan- 
guage of the treaty, | should net have com- 
plained; but every man who is not perfectly con- 
versant with the treaty will be astonished when 
I do what I intend to do, place that language of 


| his lordship in a parallel column with the clause 
| of the treaty of which he professes to give us 


the very words. Now here are the real words 
of the treaty: 


“The Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain hereby declare, that neither one nor the other will 
ever occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise 
any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
coast, or any part of Central America ; nor will either make 


| use of any protection which either affords, or may afford, or 


reason they say they cannot sustain us in_ the position of |} any alliance which either has, or may have, to or with any 


| State or people, for the purpose of erecting or maintaining 


any such fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or 
colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or 
any part of Central America, or of assuming or exercising 
dominion over the same.”’ 


Now read these quotations from the debate 


_and the treaty in parallel columns, and see how 
the British Secretary of Foreign Affairs has mis- 


apprehended, and so misstated, in the presence 
of the British public and the world, the words of 


_ the treaty: 


There are no such words in the treaty. 


Treaty. Lord Clarendon’s Statement. 
“The Government of the ** The treaty sets forth that 
United States and Great there should not be in future 


Britain hereby declare, that 
neither the one nor the other 
will ever occupy, or fortify, 
or assume, or exercise any 
dominion over Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
coast, or any part of Central 
America.” 


any occupation, any fortify 

ing or strengthening of places 
not already in the possession 
of either country.” 


He-has first interpolated the words ‘in future.”’ 
In the 


| next place, his lordship has interpolated other 
| words, which entirely change the whole construc- 


tion and meaning of the treaty, to wit: ‘* Places 
not already in possession of either country.’’ These 
words are palpably added by his lordship for the 
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aad coniplaint on the part of the United States, because we 
had not fulfilled the engagements of the treaty by evacu 
ating all the territory we possessed in Central America. I 
told Mr. Buchanan—what was the perfect truth—that that 
was the first time I had heard suet: av interpretation put 

| Upon the treaty. He replied that, in his country, there was 
ng doubt upon the subject.” 

The new reason now given for the British in- 
terpretation, that Sir Henry L. Bulwer was too 
able a man to have violated his instructions, re- 
quires of me the proof of a fact which is incentro- 
vertible, that Sir Henry, who was indeed a very 
able man, was fully apprised by me during the ne- 
rotiation, and before _ treaty was signed, thatthe 
word ‘* occupy”? meant, not only to * take,’’ but 
to ** keep possession ’’—and, of course, that when 
Great Britain bound herself not to occupy any 
part of Central America she was distinctly under- 
stood by us to bind herself not to keep any exist- 
ing possessions she had then, as well as not te 
make new acquisitions. IL hold in my hand the 
original draft of a private note addressed by me 
to Sir Henry on the Ith day of February, 1850, 
more than two months before the signature of the 

| convention, on the 19th of April, and a week after 
the first experimental projét which was signed 
by us both, but abandoned because we could not 
then agree about this protectorate. In this note, 
referring to the clause in that proejét which bound 
both partes not to occupy, &c., | informed him, 
‘Sour projet, signed by us on the 3d, which is to be 
considered as ‘ having never been made,’ in case our 
Governments do not approve it, did, in my opinion, 
bind both parties not lo occupy—that is, take, or keep 
possession.’’ The extraordinary precaution which 
| induced me thus to define an English word of so 
| plain a meaning—a meaning acknowledged by 
| every English author—now enables me to prove 
conclusively that the British plenipotentiary per- 
| fectly well understood the meaning we attached 
| to the treaty, and he acquiesced in that interpre- 
tation by making no attempt to deny it. 
| Sir Henry L. Bulwer will readily acknowledge 


| 


purpose of sustaining his own construction of the*| this fact, the proof of which | now adduce, be- 


treaty, which all just men must feel could not 
possibly be supported by its plain language. [tis 
by these means that his lordship makes it appear 
that Great Britain is pot bound to abandon places 
** already in her possession.”’ 

If this report of the noble earl’s speech be cor- 
rect, as it is published in the English papers, 


| it is an outrage upon all propriety, requiring no 


further comment from me. What I think most 
extraordinary is, that such just men as the Earl 
of Elgin, a descendant of the Bruce, and Earl 


| Grey, both highly honorable and very able men, 


who made no comment that was not worthy of 


| their position, and whose language was most am- 


icable towards us—I say [ think it most remark- 
able, that men of their high intelligence should 
have heard his lordship thus grossly Se ene 
this treaty between the two countries, and made 


/ no attempt to disabuse the House of Peers or the 


British public by referring to the language of the 


treaty. 


His lordship proceeds thus to speak of the 


treaty: 


“Tt wus intended fora specific object; first, the con- 
struction of a canal, and then its maintenance free for the 
use of the world, prohibiting any encroachment on the 
part of the United States and Great Britain, which were the 
contracting and guarantying parties ; but all its provisions 
were prospective ; and there is certainly nothing in it which 


| implies that we were to give up Honduras and Roatan, or to 
evacuate or alter our position in any respect from what it 


| was before the conclusion of the treaty. 


| upon himself without instructions—even 


It is impossible 
that the very able man—Sir Henry Bulwer—who negotiated 
the treaty on the part of Great Britain, could have taken 
without the 
knowledge of his Government—to abandon any portion of 


| British territory or British interests.’’ 





Here we have for the first time a new argu- 
ment to show that the treaty did not give up any 
existing British interest in Central America, be- 
cause Sir Henry Bulwer was so able a man that 
he could not have done it without the knowledge 
or instruction of his Government! Then 
says: 

** And so far from having done anything of the sort, he 
made a stringent proviso, which was acknowledged by Mr. 


Clayton, that the treaty should not touch Honduras, or affect 
any of its dependencies.”’ 


“When Mr. Buchanan came over to this country we | 


heard, for the first time, that there was an entirely new 
interpretation to be put upon the treaty. It was no longer 
to be looked upon as a prospective arrangement; but one 
for the evacuation of British territory; and we were told 
that we were to blame, and were the cause—I will not say 


1€ | 


cause this is the first time Lord Clarendon has 
thus appealed to the weight of his name to sustain 
|| himself, 
| Here, sir, I say, is the draft in my handwriting 
of the letter which contains that definition. And 
here is the certificate, on the back of it, by as 
honorable a man as there is in the United States, 
the present Attorney General of the State of Del- 
aware, who was then a clerk in the State Depart- 
ment, that this is the true original draft of the 
| very letter which was placed in the hands of the 
| British Minister. He says: 


*“T do hereby certify, that the within is the original draft 

of a private note addressed by Mr. Clayton, Secretary of 
| State, on the Lith day of February, 1850, to Sir Henry L. 
| Bulwer, from which I copied the letter which I know was 
| sent to Sir Henry on the same day; and further, that the 
| within draft was copied verbatim, and that the word ‘ draft’ 
at the top of the first page, and the concluding paragraph, 
are in my own handwriting. 


| * GEORGE P. FISHER.” 


Then we have the fact, incontrovertibly, that 
| when the British Government bound themselves 
| that they would not occupy any part of Central 
| America, I had given them to understand dis- 
tinetly, that they bound themselves, not only that 
they would not take, but that they would not keep 

ossession of the country which they already 
oom 

Now, after all that, and certainly with the per- 

fect means of knowing these things, the Earl of 
| Clarendon, while professing to throw the whole 
| blame on ‘our Government of the controversy be- 
| tween the two, tells us that he is astonished at 
\| the ** new interpretation’? which he says Mr. 
'| Buchanan attempted to put on the treaty when 
he contended that the treaty bound them not to 

keep possession of the country after they had 
agreed they would not occupy it! 

This treaty was exchanged on the two papers 
which have been published long since, and sent 
here—the first a sodavetion on the part of the 
British Minister, and the second my counter-dee- 
laration. In order to secure the evidence of that 
fact at the time, and immediately after the treaty 
had been finally exchanged between us, (we had 
been up all night,) before I slept [ made a mem- 
| orandum which appears indorsed on the declara- 
| tion as published that, ‘‘ thereon, [that is, on those 
|| two papers,] without any further or other act,’’ 
| the treaty was exchanged. 
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Now, let any man take those two notes—their | 
declaration and my counter-declaration—and then || 
see how far they justify the unqualified assertion || 
in the speech of the rl of Clarendon in the 
British House of Lords, that the British plemipo- 
tentiary ‘made a stringent proviso, which was 
acknowledged by Mr. Clayton, that the treaty | 
should not touch Honduras, or affect any of its 
dependencies,” But, sir, I do not propose to 
discuss this subject. [ have, on a former occa- | 
sion, fully shown that the declarations of the 
negotiators, at the time of the exchange, were 
understood on both sides as not in any degree | 
altering or affecting the construction of the treaty, 
and that no one knew better than theable Minister | 
of Great Britain; because he was 4 me distinctly | 
apprised of it at the time, that, if his declaration | 
was intended to effect any such purpose, it was | 
of no avail without the consent of the Senate, 
which he did not desire should be obtained or | 
asked for. 
Mr. CASS. Ifthe Senate will hear me fora 
moment, I wish to say a word or two on the mat- 
ter mentioned by the honorable Senator from Del- 





It is a species of nationa) monomania which I 
should be astonished to find in any other country || 
in the world. 

{f Mr. Buchanan was the first to teach his || 
countrymen their rights under that treaty, it was 
| another good act for which he deserves their | 
confidence; but, from the moment the treaty was | 
| promulgated, there was not an American who 
thought of any other construction but the true 
one, and it would not have got a vote in the Sen- 
ate under any otherimpression. 

This treaty provides in its terms that Central 
America shall not be occupied by either party. 
We all know it was sent back from England to 
Mr. Bulwer, with instructions not to exchange | 
the ratifications unless accompanied with a dec- 
laration that its provisions did not include the 
British possessions at the Belize and its depend- | 
encies. Now, I desire to know what need there 
was of such an exemption, if the terms of the 
treaty did not include these possessions? and how | 
could they include them, if this new-fangled in- 


| 
i} 
| 


| 
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never entered into the head of aman in this | Buchanan was the first to announce that the terms 
| country until Mr. Buchanan went to England! 
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of the treaty took effect from the ratificatio 
were to operate upon everything included with; 

the words of the treaty, and not Specially ee 
empted. When he expressed this astonishment 
he must have forgotten his Government and him 
self had previously put the natural interpretation 
upon the ae as we did. I read, with surprise 
this account of the debate in the House of Peers’ 
in which he said: ’ 


“When Mr. Buchanan came over to this coun 
heard for the first time that there was an entirely new jn 
terpretation to be put upon the treaty. Itwas no longer to 
be looked upon as a prospective arrangement, but one fo; 
the evacuation of British territory, and we were told that 
we were to blame, and were the cause—I will not say of a 
quarrel between the two countries, but of irritation ang 
complaint on the partof the United States, because we had 
not tulfilled the engagements of the treaty by evacuating aij 
the territory we possessed in Central America. | told Mr 
Buchanan—what was the perfect truth—that that was the 
first time f had heard such an interpretation put upon the 
treaty. He replied that in his country there was no doubt 
upon the subject.”? 


Now, sir, listen to Mr. Buchanan. In his letter 
to Mr. Marcy, dated January 10, 1854, he says; 


Dy and 





aware. I read with great amazement the state- 
ment made by Lord Clarendon, and I brought it 
with me this morning to submit it to the Senate 
on some proper occasion. I did not intend to 
introduce tes but the honorable Senator from Del- 
aware has introduced it, and I shall now, in addi- 


tion to what he has said, ask the attention of the 


Senate for a very short time. 
The Senator has correctly stated what we all 


know, and what has been reiterated here time and | 


again, that this treaty contained a provision that 


America. That was the stipulation—the object, 
indeed, of the convention. 

Now, every Englishman, from one end of the 
Jand tothe other, thinks that that engagement 


does not mean occupation at all, but means ac- | 


quisition; that when England says in a treaty 


with us she will not oceupy any part of Central | 


America, she gieans thatshe will hold on to what 
she has got, but will not acquire any more. Such 
is the universal opinion of the treaty in that coun- 
try, arising out of the pretension, so strenuously 
-- urged, that it is prospective in its operation. So 
it 18 like all other treaties, that i8, it operates on 
the future, and noton the past. As soon as it 
was ratified its obligations commenced, and 
neither could de an act, or leave one undone, re- 
uired or prohibited by it, under the pretense 
that it did not apply to the state of things then 
existing. 


|| terpretation is the true one, that the treaty only 


I do not know that there is a public man in Eng- | 


Jand—I de not think one man has stood up in the 
House of Lords or Commons and disavowed this 
construction, 
paper called the Economist, certainly without any 
unfriendly feelings to us, buton this point it is as 
decided as Lord Clarendon. This is what it says: 

We sincerely believe that, as the differences of opin- 
jon regarding the construction of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty began with Mr. Buchanan, it will be found that 
with his departure from England they bave practically van- 
ished. No doubt Mr. Buchanan always wrote in the name 


of the President of the United States, and might, therefore, | 


be fairly supposed to express the views of his Government ; 
but it ig nevertheless admitted by those best acquainted 
with the opinions of Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of State, 
that he notonty never identified himself with the disputes 


raised by Mr. Buchanan, but even did not hesitate, when | 


opportunity occurred, to intimate that that was rather Mr. 
Buchanan’s question than his; and this we are disposed 


to think may account for the fact that, since Mr. Bachan- | 


an’s departure from England was decided upon, no further 


step has been taken by the American Government, even at | 


the risk of being charged with a want of ordinary courtesy 


toafrieudly State, by omitting to reply to an important | 


communication. 

“That such should have been the views of Mr. Marcy, 
no one who has read the correspondenee as laid before 
Parliament will be su 3; for if there be one thing more 
clear than another, at is that the coneessions so to be 
exacted by Mr. Buchanan by his inte 
had néver so much as entered into 
tiators who signed it.”? 


As to Mr. Marcy, this dogmatic assertion, or 
rather conclusion, is purely farcical; for the whole 


heads of the nego- 


[ hold in my hand a very liberal | 


operated upon the future to prevent the occupa- 


tion of future acquisitions; or, in other words, to 
prevent the acquisition of new territory? And 


this declaration was made, and then the ratifica- | 


tions were exchanged. 


of the British Government. That Government 
then thought that the terms of the treaty embraced 


| these possessions, and secured their exemption 
neither party should occupy any part of Central || 


by aspecial act. Now, the treaty did not touch 
them at all, for it operated only on the future, 
and they would thus have been protected without 
any additional act. Itis difficult to find in the 
whole history of national intercourse an example 
of similar inconsistency, not indeed to call it by 
a harsher, but as true an epithet. 

* But this is not all to show that the construction 


now contended for by the British Government 


was then even thought of. 
Three years after the formation of this treaty, 
Lord Clarendon sent to Mr, Crampton, to be laid 


| before our Government, the copy of a letter dated | 
April 15, 1853, from the British Advocate Gen- | 


eral, a high law officer, consulted by the Govern- | 


ment in cases involving international law points. | 


In that letter is the following paragraph: 
*«f understand Mr. Clayton, also, to assert that, by the 


| treaty, Great Britain ‘has abandoned all dominion in the 








whole of Central America,’ which assertion is, in my opin- 
ion, incorrect and at variance with the fact, at least as re- 
gards Belize and its dependencies, if, indeed, this exception 
was not intended by him.” 

Now, sir, the Judge Advocate, in considering 
the qorsuen whether his Government ‘has 
abandoned all dominion in the whole of Central 
America,’’ says, in his opinion it is inconsistent 
with the fact, so far as respects Belize and its 


dependencies, which are the very possessions | 


excepted by the declaration or rider, and which 
he evidently considers, by his allusion to Mr. 
Clayion, as the tenure by which Great Britain 
holds those possessions. He claimed no exemp- 
tion on this prospective ground. 


But, sir, we have the testimony of Lord Clar- | 


endon himself to our construction of the treaty. 
In a letter, dated May 27, 
ton, he says: 

“ But Great Britain has nowhere, in the treaty of April, 
1850, renounced, nor ever had any intention to renounce, 
the full and absolute right which she possesses over her 
own lawiul territories in Central America, such as their 


designation was distinctly understood and declared by the 
negotiators of the treaty.’? 


Here is Lord Clarendon *s own declaration made 
years ago, in which he claims that the lawful 


tation ofthe treaty, || territories of Great Britain in Central America 
include only such as that designation was de- | 
Now, I defy him or 


clared by the negotiators. 
any other man to find one word in that treaty 
designating the British possessions in Central 


country knows, to reverse the expression, that || America; and the only refe,ence to it is found in 


it never entered into his head that any other in- 
terpretation than that occupation meant occupa- 
tion, and not acquisition, had entered into the 
heads of the negotiators. 


Here is one of the most liberal papers in Eng- | 


land sa ying, that our construction, namely: that 
*‘oceupation,’’ as the honorable Senator from 
Delaware says, correctly means “ possession,” 


it 
j 
| 
| 


"i 


| the rider or declaration accompanying the ratifi- | 
| 
'| the Belize and its dependencies were exempted 


cation. In that, the negotiators declared “ that 
from the treaty.’’ And Lord Clarendon, in this 
letter, claims to hold those possessions, not by 
virtue of any prospective construction, but by 
virtue of this express declaration. 

Lord Clarendon has now discovered that Mr. 


1853, to Mr. Cramp- | 


1 should like to have |} 
Lord Clarendon, or any other man, tell me how 
he reconciles his pretensions now with the course | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 





| 
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‘* After that we had a discursive and ramblip 
conversation, embracing the Roatan and Belize 
questions, and Clayton and Bulwer treaty, and 
| several other matters which I do not propose to 
detail. In the course of it he stated distinctly 
thatthis treaty was, in their opinion, entirely pros- 
| pective in its operation, and did not require them 

to abandon any of their possessions in Central 
America. At this I expressed my astonishment, 
and we discussed the point in an earnest but good- 
natured manner.”’ 

However surprised Lord Clarendon may have 
been, I have no doubt but Mr. Buchanan will be 
much more so, both at the declaration itself, and 
/at the strange inconsistency of which it is the 
| proof. 


| But, sir, besides the two grounds for holding 
| possessions in Central America—the declaration 
of the negotiators and the prospective nature of 
the treaty—Lord Clarendon has more recently 
discovered another, by which his Government is 
justified in holding on, showing conclusively that 
they are determined to adhere to their claim, 
while they will not be found wanting in reasons 
to offer for it. In Lord Clarendon’s letter to Mr, 
Buchanan, dated September 28, 1855, after main- 
taining that the treaty did not ‘interfere with the 
state of things existing at the time of its conclu- 
sion,’’ he says: 

“If it had been intended to do so, [that is, give up their 
possession,] there can be no question but that, in conform- 


| ity with what the undersigned believes to be the universal 


rule in regard to instruments of this nature, it would have 
contained, in specific terms, a renunciation, on the part of 
Great Britain, of the possessions and rights which, up to the 
conclusion of the convention, she had claimed to maintain, 
and such renunciation would not have been left as a mere 


matter of inference.’? 

I know nothing of any such rule. Lord @..:. 
endon, in the enunciation of it, is his own expos- 
itor of the law of nations, and I reject the 
authority. The rule with honest men and with 
honest nations is, that if they enter into a stipu- 
lation to do an act, or not to do one, they. are to 
conduct themselves accordingly, without tr ing 
to get rid of their engagements by saying | di 
not undertake to do something else. A poor code 
of ethics, this, for the foreign affairs of a nation. 

I was pleased the other day at the gentle (gen- 
teel, I might say) hint to eis and England 
which the President gave in his message, on the 
subject of acquisition of territory. The Govern- 
ments of both of those countries, and especially 


| of England, have been a good deal exercised at 


our grasping propensity; and the English jour- 


| nals see, in the recognition of the existing Gov- 


ernment of Nicaragua, another proof of our 
extension. They are almost disposed to make it 
a question of war; and yet, sir, it was but in con- 
formity with the principle upon which we have 
acted since the time of General Washington, and 
which guided him, as shown not only by his a 
ceedings, but by his declaration made to Mr. 
Adet, the French Minister. This principle is, to 


recognize every de facto Government which is, 


recognized inits owncountry. By virtue of this 
rule, Mr. Rush was justified in his recognition of 
the new Governmentin France after the overthrow 
of Louis Philippe. The President might well 


| remind beth France and England of their love 


of acquisition, and of their continued practice of 
it; the Empire of the one approaching the great 
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jesert of Africa, and of the other reaching the 
confines of Hindostan. But it is a continued sub- 
‘oct of reproach in the English journals, that we 
have acquired territory, and, like the Pharisee, 
they Say We are more virtuous than our neigh- 
hors, and not like that great grasping Democracy 
across the Atlantic, which seizes all that itcan get. 
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in 1839. I find it quoted in the work called ‘* The } that he has offered to refer the whole Central 
Gospel in Central America,” by the Rev. Freder- || American question to some impartial Government 
ck Crowe, a British missionary at the Belize. || of Europe; and of course he expected to throw 


, By an inspection of the map given in this work, || on us, if Mr. Marcy refused to arbitrate, the re- 


|| and also of the map of Central 
\| by order of the Senate at the Coast Survey office, || the controversy. 
|| it will at once be seen that Roatan, and all the | 


There are three or four ways of acquiring ter- | 


ritory—by conquest, by purchase, and by mutual 
arrangement. We have never acquired a foot we 
gid not pay for. Even with a pe to Mexico, 
se drove us to war; and though we con uered 
frst, we purchased afterwards. But there is still 
another method of annexation, which is by fraud 
_by forgery, indeed; and by such a process Eng- 
land held her first title to the great kingdom of 
Bengal. 


|| Britain in 1850, lie to the east of the meridian | 
|| thus declared by Sir George Grey to be the eastern | 
| limit of the dependencies of the Belize, and that, 

| therefore, as late as November, 1836, these islands | 


| 


| 


The fact is a historical one, and well || 


kpown; but this is not a bad time to advert to it, | 


when professions of extraordinary virtue are made 
before the world 


The episode to which I advert belongs to the latter 
class, and not to the former. Lord Clive was at 
the head of the infant British establisnment in 
India. A war broke out with the nabob of Ben- 
al. Clive made a treaty with the gencral of his 
army for the deposition of his master, and for 
utting him on the throne as the tool of the Eng- 
Fh. There was an engagement entered into 
which Clive disliked, and did not want to putinto 


History is written for example | 
_for examples to be followed or to be shunned. | 
|, now sce that he did not misstate the capacity for 

| extension of the Belize settlements, which are | 
| now said to include Roatan and the other Bay 


the treaty; but his arrangement could not be car- | 


ried into effect unless the opposite party thought 


jt was there. He, therefore, had two papers pre- | 


pared—one white, and one red; and he so con- 


trived it that the one leaving out this engagement | 


was signed, and the other left unsigned; and by 
that deceit the promise was violated, but the 
object was attained, Lord Clive’s colleague in 
the negotiation, Admiral Watson, refused to be 
aparty to the arrangement, and Clive forged his 
name to the treaty. 
has been condemned time and again in England, 
and the transaction characterized as it deserved. 
But I never heard that it was proposed by any- 
body, moralist or statesman, to redress the wrong 
by giving up the country, or by any other com- 
pensation, 


Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, I intended | 


some time ago to ask the indulgence of the Sen- 


ate to hear me on the subject of our British rela- | 


tions, or some portion of them; but a long indis- 
position detained me from the Senate at the time 
when the subject was under consideration. 


For obvious reasons, I do not desire at present | 


to renew the general discussion; but with the 
ermission of the Senate, | propose to make a 
brief statement relative to the most important 
point, if not the only really difficult question, in 
our negotiations with England respecting the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 1 do not remember to 
havegseen what I am about to state presented in 
any of the dispatches of the Secretary of State, 


This mode of acquisition | 





|| of merely superior power, without right. 


orin the correspondence between Lord Claren- | 


don and Mr. Buchanan. 
It will be recollected that Lord Clarendon, in 


Great Britain the Island of Roatan, as one of the | 


dependencies of her Belize settlement. Now, I 
have seen, in a work of authority, reference to an 
official letter from a British minister quite incon- 
sistent with that claim. In November, 1836, Sir 
George Grey, then the Secretary of State for the 
colonies, addressed an official letter to S. Coxe, 
Esquire, who was connected in some capacity, I 
believe, with a great corporation, called the 
“Central America Commercial and Agricultural 
Company,”’ to which important grants had been 
made by the State of Guatemala—in whicli letter 
the limits of the Belize settlements, and their 
island dependencies, as claimed by Great Britain, 
are definitely stated. 
These limits are thus stated: 


“From the Rio Hondo on the north to the river Sarstoon 
on the south, and as far west as Garbott’s Falls, on the 
river Belize. and a line on the same parailel to strike on the 
river Hondo on the north, and on the river Sarstoon on the 
south. The British Crown claims also the waters, islands, 
and quays, lying between the coast above defined and the 
hieridiin Of the easternmost point of Light-house Reef.’? 


This letter was published in full in a pamphlet, 
or book, 


putout by or for the company before || 


| may be expected to have reached its full growth, or where- | 
| unto its dimensions will ultimately extend.” 


| acquisition, and thinks the greatest error of the | 
| American nation to be the fillibustering propensity |) bility. 


America prepared || sponsibility of refusing a pacific adjustment of 


Here is what he said: 


*“T then said, that however clear the terms of the treaty 
might appear to me, to call in « third party, an impartial 
Judge, to determine what should be the interpretation of 
the Weaty, would be the fairest course to pursue, between 
Governments as between individuals. I also added that 
we certainly had no wish to possess territory in Central 
America : that we did not desire to extend our influence in 
that part of the world ; that we were perfectly ready toenter 
into uch engagements as would satisfy the United States, 
and even our own people at home, upon that score ; thatit 
was, therefore, indifferent to us who was called in to arb 

2 . o r Cc , » 

_ “ Since the time when this was promulgated, the expans- | aileeche te Ganekal be oe poem = 
isch Rat ite pernape: WRC to predic atone ne || BY. eBe eats, because we were told wat a certain Hate 
athena tk A c . . - pretation was put upon it which we could not admit, was 
not a course which) one Government should propose to 
| another, wa _ which, certainly, no independent Govern- 
’ an e liel . r }} ment would submit. (Cheers.) [therefore proposed—what 
Orme’s work was published in 1850, and we is by no means uncommon in such cases be the matter 
should be referred to arbitration. To that proposal, although 
it has been so long betore the Government of the United 
States, we have, as yet, reecived no answer ; and therejore, 
upon this question also, I do not wish to enter further; 
because | am convinced that, when the subject really 
comes to be considered in the United States—when the 
public opinion of that country is brought to bear upon it as 
upon all ether political questions —when the American peo- 
ple are made acquainted with our assurances as to havin 
no desire to extend our territory or our influence in Centra 
America, and as to our sincere wish to enter into engao- 
ments sufficient to satisfy every reasonable man, our offer 
of accommodation wiil not be refused. (lear! hear!) 


colony of the Bay Islands established by Great || 


were not claimed by the British Crown. 
The old missionary, in the chapteron “ expans- | 
ive limits,’’ in which he quotes this letter, adds: 


Islands. 1 think it quite manifest that this claim | 
to Roatan, as a dependency of the Belize, is | 
utterly untenable. Indeed, besides the disclaimer | 
necessarily implied in Sir George Grey’s letter, | 
may be mentioned the fact, as stated by the same | 
author, that when, in 1830, this island was seized 

by the commandant at Belize, and remonstrances 

were presented on the part of the Federal au- | 
thorities of Central America to the British Gov- | 


' Now, sir, when the Secretary of State has such 
ernment, the seizure was ‘ disallowed.”’ 


Some |) heavy responsibility as is devolved on him in 
reference to thisis made by Mr. Buchanan in one || reference to this question, and acts as ably and 
of his letters to Lord Clarendon, and J do not || fairly as I think he has, I hold it to be my duty 
find that his Lordship ever denied the fact. How, | to sustain him. I fully approve of the course 
then, or when, did it become a dependency of || which he has adopted in reference to this matter, 
Belize? By what rightful authority, by what act |! and especially his refusal to arbitrate that part of 
of even doubtful propriety? No answer can be || the controversy which relates to the construction 
given but one, which will scarcely be presented |) of the treaty. 
by the Government of Great Britain, which looks || I know very well, sir, that a nation which, 
with so much disapprobation upon the lust of || under ordinary circumstances, refuses to consent 
to arbitration, takes upon itself a great responsi- 
Under such circumstances, in order to 
avoid the last fearful extremity, it is the duty of 
nations to refer controversies. I am willing to 
| concede that; but here the terms are not equal. 
Look at it, and see whatit is that we are to refer. 
Look and see what will be their condition if the 


which leads a portion of our people to help them- | 
selves to foreign lands, and prompts our Govern- | 
ment to wink at such attemps in the hope of 
annexation. 

Notwithstanding these disclaimers, the authori- 


| ties of the Beliz~ again seized Roatan in 1841; and || decision should be against them, and what would 
| that act has not been disavowed, though the |, be ours if it should be against us. ‘ 


| sergeant, and four or five Indian soldiers, who 


| or statement, that Great Britain had acquired a 
| right to those islands by the voluntary settlement || 


| tary settlements are the same, I presume, which 
| were made by some of the white population and 
one of his letters to Mr. Buchanan, claims for || 
| franchised the negroes of her West India posses- | 


| subjects, would not give even a shadow of sover- 
| eignty to the British Crown. 


| of negotiations; and, at the present time particu- | 
| larly, f am unwilling to say anything which may 


| 


mentioned, entitled ‘* A brief statement of the || 


important grants conceded to the eastern coast 
of Central America Commercial and Agricultural 
Company by the State of Guatemala,’’ published 








| 


seizure was made by hauling down the Honduras | 


Sir, the passage through the isthmus is a 
flag, and intimidating into submission the single | 


necessity to us—an indispensable necessity; we 
|| must have it, or give up our possessions on 
maintained the possession for Honduras. Great | 
Britain cannot pretend any title, founded in an act || 
And, | 
indeed, Lord Clarendon seems to have changed || 
his ground by averring, as he did in a later letter | 


the Pacific; but how is it with them? [If they 
retain the entire control of the isthmus, they can 
in time of war cut us off from all our possessions 
on the Pacific coast, and all trade with two thirds 
of the globe. They haye nothing to lose com- 
|| pared with what we must lose by an adverse de- 
cision. A decision against us might be fatal to 
us. A decision against them would affect them 
but very little, 1t does appear to me, I say again, 
as I have said before, to be an insult to comman 
sense—it isan insult to the common sense of this 
nation—to contend, on the plain words of the 
treaty, that the Government of Great Britain did 
not intend to give up any substantial interest 
whatever which they had in Central America. I 
| think no man ought to refer the question whether 
his hat, his coat, his shirt, or his house, is his 
rightful possession. We would do better to fight 
at once for what is so plainly ours, and so indig- 
pensable to our existence—far better than to refer 
|the propriety of that existence to others, and 
especially to such as might be glad to get rid of 
us. A European monarch has no great love for 
|| Our form of government; nor has he any great 
] desire to preserve to us anything we may deem 
|| indispensable to our integrity and union as a 
nation. 

If we could consent to refer such a question as 
that, we should be bound to refer any other ques- 
tion which any foreign nation should choose to 
submit. I know very well, sir, that the chances 
would be fifty to one for a decision in our favor, 
if the men who undertook to decide it should 
be honest men. But we have had some lessons 
on this subject of arbitration. We referred the 
Armstrong claim to Louis Napoleon—as clear a 
claim,in my jadgment, as was ever preferred by 
| one nation against another—and the result was a 
decision against us. 


of some of her subjects in Roatan. These volun- | 


emancipated slaves who went from the Grand 
Cayman after the act of Parliament which en- | 


sions. 
But, surely, this voluntary settlement, by British | 


As well might it 
be said thata settlement made by Bahama fisher- || 
men, or turtle-catchers, on one of our Florida | 
Keys, would transfer the sovereignty from the || 
United States to Great Britain. 

But I forbear further remark. The Senate of | 
the United States has no authority in the conduct || 





seem to be prompted by a spirit of hostility and 
ill-will to a country with which there are,on both || 
sides, so many reasons for preserving, not merely || 
a formal amity, but cordial and sincere soddewitt. || 

The facts I haye menuoned not having found | 
a place in the various statements of the negotiators, \ 
I fave desired to place them on the records of our | 
debates. | 

Mr. CLAYTON. I intended, when I first rose | 
to-day, to make some comment on the remarks |! 
of the Ear! of Clarendon, in regard to his proposi- 
tion of arbitration. He tells the House of Peers || 
—and itis calculated to have its effect upon the | 
British pubiic, and I suppose in this country too— |! 
























I have another objection to arbitrations of this 
description. It is impossible to enforce the award 
unless the losing party voluntarily submits to it. 
If a decision should be made against Fingland in 
reference to this controversy, she might take the 
very same course which she has adopted in order 
to retain possession of the Bay Islands—miscon- 
: strue the agreement,an® say the award is not bind- 
ing. We ourselves did not consider the award 
of the King of the Netherlands binding upon us 
when the submission was made of the question 
as to our northeastern boundary. 

I say, therefore, that I do cordially concur with 
the Secretary of State in the course he has adopted, 
and unite with my friends from Mississippi [Mr. 

jnown] and Vermont, [Mr. Foor,] and other 
Senators here, that it would be unworthy of us 
to refer the question of construction to any prince 
in Europe. I am perfectly willing to refer the 
geographical question, whether the Islands called 
the Pay Islands, are, or are not, dependencies of 
Belize, or whether they are, or are not, adjacent 
to ancient Guatemala, now called Central Amer- 
ica, if that is their wish; but I understand Lord 
Clarendon, in his correspondence, distinctly to 
concede that these islands are Central American 
islands; and when he concedes that, in my judg- 
ment, he gives up the whole question. 

As to the President’s recognition of Walker’s 
piratical Government in Nicaragua, I utterly con- 
demn it, as I deprecated such a course before he 
adopted it. We are justly liable to all the ani- 
Re Rearniaae of Lord Clarendon, and every other 
i" Englishman, for such a self-degradation. I will 
! not—I dare not—defend it. 1 predicted fully the , 

disgrace which would attend such an act, and I 
have not been disappointed. 
Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand 
a volume containing an account of the incident 
in relation to the acquisition of Bengal, to which 
I referred. 1 could not turn to the paragraph at 
the moment, but 1 have since found it, and by | 
permission of the Senate will now read it. It is 
the tenth volume of the Edinburgh Review, and 
is contained in an article upon the life of Lord 
Clive, by Sir John Malcolm. And a most ex- 
traordinary incident it narrates: 
His advice was taken; but how was the wary and sa- | 
gacious Hindoo to be deceived? He had demanded thatan 
* article touching his claims should be inserted in the treaty 
between Meer Jaflier and the English, and he would not be | 
satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes. Clive had an 
expedient ready. 
white paper, the other on red—the former real, the latter 
fictitious. In the former, Omichund’s name was not men- 






























































































































































































































































it tioned ; the latter, which was to be shown to him, contained | 
; a stipulation in his favor. 
1 “But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had 








scruples about signing the red treaty. Omichund’s vigi- 
| lance and acuteness were such that the absence of so iin 
portant a name would probably awaken his suspicions. 
We 
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But Clive was nota man to do anything by halves. 
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almost blush to write it. He forged Admiral Watson’s | 
' name.” 
i The sequel is told in a few but impressive | 





words: 
*“The new sovereign was now called upon to fullfil the 




















conference was held at the house of Jugget Seit, the great | 
banker, for the purpose of making the necessary arrange- 
ments. Omichund came thither, fully helieving himself to 
stand high in the favor of Clive, who, with dissimulation 
surpassing even the dissimulation of Bengal, had, up to that 
alay, treated him with undiminished kindness. ‘The white 
treaty was produced and read, Clive then turned to Mr. 
Seratton, one of the servants of the company, and said in 
English, ‘ tt is now time to undeceive Omichund.’ * Omi- 
ebund,’ said Mr. Seratton, in Hindostanee, ‘ the red treaty 
isa take-in. You are to have nothing.’ Omichund fell 
back insensible into the arms of his attendants. He re- 
yived; but his mind was irreparably ruined.” 


Mr. TOOMBS. It was not my purpose to say | 































































































but the course which it has taken seems to render 
it necessary, I donot wish to be concluded by | 
the position assumed by several Senators who | 
have addressed the Senate, and whose object 
2 seems to be to make up an opinion in the coun- 
try. Diifering trom the opinion which they seek | 
to make up, I deem it my duty to express my | 
dissent from one or two of their points. 

I concur that the evidence is very good that the 
weight of the argument on the construction of 
the wreaty is with the Senator from Delaware and 
with his country. Such has been my judgment; || 
but I do not think the weight of the argument is | 
with him on the question of reference. There is 
nothing in this case, absolutely nothing, which 
excludes it from any general rule for referring to | 
arbitratfén international difficulties. If it con- |! 
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‘T'wo treaties were drawn up, one on |) 
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cerned the sovereignty or independence of the 
country, if it wasa right which we could not 
afford to surrender at any hazard, I would not 
refer it; but it is by no means true that the Nic- 
aragua route is a matter of that impM@rtance to the 
country which would warrant us in going and 
taking it by force. We have the Panama route 
now guarantied by treaty. There is another 
which the Senate have declined, but which the 
country can probably get at any time, still more 
convenient. Besides, we have a continuous terri- 
tory from here to the Pacific ocean, by which we 
are able to reach our dominions on the Pacifie at 
pleasure. 


| ings. 
| and their opinions as statesmen, even against tho 
° = . i 
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19 

’ 

decided in favor of the treaty of 1850, by a Vv 
of 44 to 10, or more than four to one! Th. Wore 
ablest men at that time in the cou niry, includin. 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, with M. 
King as their chairman, besides Henry (Cj, r 
Danicl Webster, and other very considerain’ 
gentlemen like them, voted for that treaty upon 


“ 


full consideration and discussion of all 


Ota 


ts be ar- 


I wil] stake their characters for Wisdom 


|| opinions and the statesmanship of the honorable 


1 say, then, there is no principle which excludes | 
; ’ I 


this case from the general rule that in ordinary 
cases itis safest, and the best and wisest policy, 
when you differ on the construction of a treaty, 


and national existence is.not concerned, to refer | 


it to a friendly Power, and therefore | differ from 
the Senator from Delaware. 

I very much regret that the Senator from Mich- 
igan, in the present condition of our relations 
with England, departing from the real contro- 
versy on which he has so frequently enlightened 
the Senate and the country, should make charges 
that England committed frauds fifty years ago in 
her acquisitions in the East Indies. Ido not think 


the time appropriate; I do not think the case good. || 


Senator from Georgia. I am perfectly conten: 
to abide by the decision of the public, when that 


| public shall know the high standing and reat 


ability of those gentlemen who approved and sus. 
tained thatinstrument. I Goall not courta com. 
parison of the ten who voted against a measure 
to supply the necessity of which not one man 
among them ever did, or ever can, suggest a sub. 
stitute, and the forty-odd who sustained and ap- 
proved that measure, comprising among their 
number some of the most able statesmen and th» 


|| most distinguished patriots that this or any other 


Ido not consider it well calculated to promote | 
friendly relations; nor dol see any good to result | 


from such a charge at any time. 
mit it to be a historical fact, I think that at this 
time, and under the present circumstances, such 
a charge from a gentleman who has justly such 
high consideration both in this country and in 
Europe, is better calculated to produce evil than 
good, It is mere crimination and recrimination. 
That she isa Government of bad character—I 


tory—I heartily admit; but I think this is a very 
bad time and bad occasion to say so. . 
L entirely disapprove of the remarks of the Sen- 


Although Lad- | 


ator from Delaware with reference to the course | 
of our Government on the subject of arbitration. | 


I trust the Government has not taken the steps 
which he supposes; or if it has taken them, I hope 
it will retrace them. My objection to the treaty 
has been immovable from the beginning. I con- 
sider it much more worthy of abrogation, at the 
risk of war, than of non-reference. That the 
treaty was a bad one, that it ought never to have 
been made, that it ought to be abrogated, I feel a 
confident belief. ’ 


the risk of war to achieve a great national policy | 


by getting rid of it, than do so for the purpose || 


of refusing an arbitration. 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I have great re- 
spect for the honorable Senator from Georgia, of 
which I am sure he must be aware, as well as 


| the Senate; but I entirely dissent from him as to 


the propriety of receiving the reproaches of the 
English people and press without defending the 


bon to full | conduct of our own country or examining that 
engagements into which he had entered with his allies. A || * y i ou 
of England. 


There is not a ship which reaches 
here from Europe that does not bring us an ac- 


count of unfriendly discussions in the English | 


press and Parliament, and among the English 


our everlasting and inordinate desire for annexa- 
tion. The very last arrival conveys the inform- 


| ation that our recognition of the Government of 


a word in reference to this informal conversation, || 
an 


| on our part. 


| did us injur 
LA 


Nicaragua is attributed to a determination to ac- 

uire that country, and also Costa Rica, and in 
Bee I believe, all Central America. Now, sir, I 
do not believe in the propriety of sitting still, shut- 
ting our ears and our mouth to bitter reproaches, 
when one check is struck turning the other 
to undergo the same humiliation. The instincts 
of self-defense teach us beiter, and teach us also 
to examine the conduct of other nations and com- 
pare it with our own, when ours is judged and 
condemned. I think the President was right in 
the message to which I[ alluded, when he referred 


|| to the acquisitions of France and England as a 
conclusive answer to reproaches directed against 


us, and as constituting an equal ground of offense 
And I think, also, that these mat- 
ters involved in our foreign intercourse constitute 
roper subjects to be discussed in the American 
ongress, hefore the American people. I donot 


_ believe that such open and free discussion ever 
, at home or abroad. 


‘TON. 


Mr. C Six years ago, the Senate 








country ever produced. I have been too long ac- 
customed to hear condemnations of this treaty 


| from a different class of men, to regard them as 


> 


| at all now requiring any defense from me, 


I would at any time rather run || 


But, with regard to a matter more important 
for us now to consider—the abrogation of the 
treaty. Why, sir, we have it not in our power 
to abrogate it. We have it in our power, if wo 
choose, to declare by a solemn act of Congress, 
or in some other way, that Great Britain has 
violated the treaty; and then we may, at our 
peril, take upon ourselves to refuse to comply 
with it on our part. That would probably leai 
to a war. Are we ready for it? I have said, 
repeatedly, that the British Government has vio. 


|| lated this treaty, and grossly violated it. That 
mean with reference to her acquisitions of terri- || 





| so doing. 


is my opinion now; it has been my opinion ever 


| since the President sent his first communication 
| at the beginning of this session to the Senate— 


his annual message; but, sir, I have studiously 
inquired what benefit we should gain by abroga- 
tion. If I could see any I would consent to abide 


| the consequences of declaring 1t null to-morrow, 


though a war might, and probably would, be the 
consequence of it. What benefit can we gain by 
such acourse? How will it place us in any better 
position? The Senator has not attempted to point 
this outto us, and he cannotdoit. They have really 
refused to carry the treaty into effect. So far as 
regards them it is a dead letter. They say it does 
not operate at all on any existing interest of theirs. 
I should be quite willing to declare it null if he 
would show us how we could gain any benefit by 
He will not venture to try that. 
What would be our position if we could and 
should abrogate the treaty? The British would 
then, without any question, be in possession of 


| the whole of Central America, or as much of it 





| the time the treaty was made. 


as they desire. They were really in possession 
of nearly two thirds of it, osrtalaly of more than 
half of it, (Mr. Buchanan says of all of it,) at 
Since that, it is 
true, they have, out of some respect to the treaty, 
withdrawn a great deal of their pretensions; but 


| they still claim all the country between the Sars- 
people, reproaching us for what ay consider || 


toon and Siboon and the Bay Islands, and claim 
an indeterminate protectorate over the Mosquito 


| Indians, which is very difficult to comprehend as 


existing within any fixed limits; for, judging from 


|| the dispatches of the British Ministry, it is one 


thing to-day and another thing to-morrow. 

If the treaty were abrogated they would claim 
all they claim now, and a great deal more. They 
were, if we are to credit the dispatches of Mr. 
Chatfield, on the very verge,at the time the treaty 
was made, of extending their protectorate—nay, 


| they had commenced the extension of it down t 


Bocca Del Toro, and even within the limits of 
New Granada. They withdrew as soon as we 
commenced an anxious negotiation on the sub- 
ject; and if we were to declare the treaty abro- 
gated they might, and probably would, not only 
renew the claim, but in fact the whole isthmus 
would be soon in their possession. That would 
be the effect of the wise policy recommended by 
the Senator from Georgia. 

I have said again and again, and ineurred some 
censure for having said it, as it appears from 
some newspapers, that if I could be satisfied « 
decided majority of both branches of Congress 
would agree to enforce what is called the Monroe 
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doctrine in rega 


rd to this territory—if they would | 











to the prejudice of one section of this Union to || fornia line. As I have already, on behalf of the 
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really determine that Great Britain should not || pass without that kind of censure which a sensi- | Committee on Military Affairs, reported a bill 


»main in possession of this country, I would be || 
yery willing to join them. But I have said, and |) 

é . . P } 
again, that I have no evidence that such a | 


say 


declaration would be maintained. I would not 
myself be willing to maintain the declaration as 
, veneral principle, but only in reference to this 
sert of the American continent; and only in ref- 
erence to that, as I consider we should be justified 
in taking such a course in consequence of their 
having so outrageously broken the treaty. 

Would the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia advocate the Monroe doctrine, and extend it 
to Central America, after he had abrogated the 
treaty? Nothe! Thenhe would give up all the 
sreat—all the best passages across the isthmus, | 
to Great Britain. As to the Panama route, Great 
pritain is not bound to protect it by anything but 
the very treaty which he would get rid of! The | 
only other treaty which makes that neutral, is | 
the treaty with the insignificant State of New 
Granada; and the neutrality under that treaty 
extends only as far as the narrow strip embraced | 
in the province of Panama, which Great Britain, 
were she in possession of the adjoining Central 
American State of Costa Rica, as she would be 
could she be free from the treaty of 1850, would, 
in time of war with us, seize after less than a 
three days’ march! He wishes, therefore, to give 
up the whole isthmus to Great Britain, and he 
evidently thinks it of no importance to us! 

say, therefore, I can see nothing but mischief 
in the course he, and others who have expressed 
the same sentiments long before him, recom- 
mend. 1 will not detain the Senate on this sub- 
ject, for I have, on a former occasion, fully ex- 
posed the imbecility of such a policy. But, in 
rerard to arbitration: the honorable Senator from 
Georgia says he would arbitrate the whole con- 


tive nature at least would feel. 


other day, and [ said that Mr. Sumner, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, as far as he undertook 
to do so, had not quoted it at all correctly, and 
| that the clause which followed the portion read 
by him changed entirely the import of the whole. 
His colleague, after perusing the constitution, has 
not been able to understand it, or has willfully 
misrepresented it, or has been misreported—one 
| or the other. Here is what he says: 
Mr. SuMNER asserted what is in the constitution, but 
there is an addition to it which he did not quote.”’ 
He did not assert what was in the constitution, 
_nor did he allude to the clause which qualified 
the article. As far as he went he did not quote 


it; and when he undertook to make a general | 
proposition he did not qualify it by the only clause | 
It was the suppressio | 


that could have qualified it. 

veri and the suggestio falsi. He did not understand 

it, or he misrepresented it. Here is what his 
colleague [Mr. Wixson] undertakes to say: 

‘© The Senator might have complained because he did not 
quote it; but the portion not quoted carries out only the 
letter and the spirit of the portion quoted. Tobe amember 
of the House of Representatives of South Carolina it is 

| hecessary to own a certain number of acres of land, and ten 
slaves, or $750 of income.”’ 

Therejs no such thing in the constitution of 
South Carolina, and it never was in her constitu- 
tion, as far as | know, from the beginning to this 
time. I never said it was. 
tution before him, and, in my opinion, he did 
not, upon the floor of the Senate, make such a 
statement as that; but it has gone out in the 
igh Either the reporter did not understand 

iim, or he has misrepresented the constitution of 

South Carolina; for that remark of his would 


I quoted the constitution of South Carolina the | 


He had the consti- | 


for the construction of that road, I move that the 
memorial be ordered to lie on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. WELLER. I present a joint resolution, 
passed by the Legislature ef the State of Califor- 
nia, instructing the Senators, and requesting the 
Representatives of that State, to take prompt 
and « nergetic action to secure the passage of a 
law appropriating twenty thousand stand ofatms 
for the immediate use and protection of that 
State. Some months since, | presented a reso- 
lution passed by the Legislature of my State ask- 
ing for ten thousand stand of arms. The whole 
subject has been before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and a bill was some time since 
reported granting eight thousand stand of arms, 
which it was supposed would be enough to 
answer the purpose in view. The Secretary of 
War is about to supply the United States Army 
on the Pacific coast with arms and ammunition 
which, with those proposed to be furnished to the 


| State, will enable the settlers to protect them- 
|| selves either against a foreign foe or against hos- 


tile Indians. I meve that the memorial be laid 
on the table and printed. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. BROWN. Some time since, on my mo- 
tion, the papers of Mrs. Mary Dean were with- 
drawn from the files of the Senate for the purpose 
of being referred to the Court of Claims. Her 
attorney has examined the case, and thinks it is 
not a proper one for the jurisdiction of the court. 
Itis now too late to have the case examined by a 
committee atthe present session. I desire, there- 
fore, to have the papers re-introduced, and re- 
placed on the files of the Senate. If it is necessary 
to rescind the order withdrawing them, I will 


imply that a man, to be eligible to a seat in the || make that motion. 

” > i} ry. > aD . ‘ ry rryy . - 
Legislature, must be worth, at least, ten or fifteen || The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
thousand dollars’ worth of property. || cessary. 


I do not intend to quote the constitution again. i}; on file. 
I did say that the constitution of South Carolina || 


troversy. The Secretary of State says he will 
arbitrate the question of geography, but not any 
question so plain as that which the Earl of Clar- 
endon proposes to him, whether the word ‘ oc- 
cupy”’ means what they themselves understood 


[tis not ne- 
The papers will be received and placed 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 


it to mean, as I have shown, and what every does not require as much qualific ation as Massa- | On motion of Mr. FITZPATRICK, it was 
dictionary of the English language says it means, | Chusetts. it requires a settled freehold of £150. | 


The Senator from Georgia says he concurs with 
all the other members of the Senate, that the 
American construction is clearly right, but still 
he would refer it. 

I concur with him that, as a general rule, I 
would rather arbitrate than go to war; but not in 
such a case as this, unless the referees should be 
eminent and impartial civilians selected by our- 
selves. The British Ministry have undertaken 
to put a construction on an English word which 
no one dictionary in their own language will sus- 
tain. When the proof is overwhelming as to 
what was the meaning of the parties at the time, 
as it is here, it does appear to me that it would be 
an insult to us to ask us to arbitrate before a 
European prince such a question as that. I 
could not have any confidence that they would | 
abide by the award, if made againstthem, as they | 
refuse to abide by an honest and fair interpreta- 
tion of the treaty. A Government which is capa- 
ble of so grossly outraging all the rules of inter- 
pretation as they have shown themselves to be, 
in my judgment would not hesitate, if the award 
were made against them, to declare that they 
would not abide by the award on some technical 
objection or other, and thus throw us back pre- 
cisely where we were before, still more seriously 
jeoparding the relations between the two coun- 
tries. 1 take leave of the question perfectly satis- 
fied with the wisdom of the policy of Mr. Marcy 


and the President in relation to this subject of | 


reference. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. BUTLER. 


Massachusetts, [Mr. Witson,] who is not here 
to-day. I would prefer that he was here, because, 
ifhe were, 1 should certainly place him in a po- 
sition from which he would not be likely to escape 
very well. I hold in my hand remarks purport- 
ing to have been used by him last Friday, either 
superadded after he concluded what he did say 
here, or misrepresented, or not understood, or 
published by design—I[ do not know which. He 
is not present; but [ do not intend to submit for 
& moment to allow these palpable, gross appeals 


I wish to correct a most pal- | 
pable misrepresentation made by the Senator from | 


We know that a town lot entitles a young man | 


to go into the Legislature without any i 
but the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wi1- 
son,] has put it down here that he must have an 


income of $750. Where did he get that informa- | 


tion? lwish he were here. I do not intend to 
submit to this representing to the public one 
thing, and not saying it upon the floor of the 
Senate. Heeitherdid not say it on the floorofthe 
Senate, and was misrepresented by the reporter, 
or he has put it in since—he may take one of these 
alternatives. There is no resisting the combina- 
tions of design and ignorance, because he had the 
constitution before him, and could not understand 


it, or, if he could understand it, he has misrepre- | 


sented it. Now, sir, I wish this to go out to the 


country—that there is nothing in the constitution | 


of South Carolina, which I quoted, in regard to 


that matter, and he has interpolated it after read- | 


ing the constitution itself. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I rise to submit a motion 


to which I am sure there will be no objection. 
There is a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, arising from the expira- 
tion of the term of the Senator from Maryland, 
{Mr. Pearce,] as a member of the Senate. He 
| having been reélected to this body, I take it for 
granted it is the unanimous wish of the body that 
he should be reappointed to the Board of Re- 
gents. I submit a motion that the Chair be 
| authorized to fill the vacancy. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Pearce 
| was appointed.. The Regents on the part of 
| the Senate are Messrs. Pearce, Doveras, and 
| Mason. 

| PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BROWN presented a memorial of the cor- 
poration of Georgetown, praying for an appro- 
| priation for lighting High and Bridge streets with 

set which was referred to the Committee on the 
istrict of Columbia. 

Mr. WELLER. I presenta memorial from 
| a large number of the citizens of Monterey, Cal- 
| ifornia, praying for an appropriation for a wagon 

road from the frontier of Missouri to the Cali- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ordered, That the petition and papers of Purser McKean 
Buchanan be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, it 
was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers of Abel 8. Jack- 
son be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and referred 
to the Court of Claims. - 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. GEYER gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill supplementary to the 
act to organize the Territories of Nebraska and 
Kansas, and to provide for the faithful execution 
of the said act in the Territory of Kansas, accord- 
ing to the true intent and meaning thereof. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SLIDELL asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to bring in a bill (S. No. 344) 
for the final adjudication of questions of title to 
swamp lands between private land claimants in 
the State of Louisiana, and for other purposes; 
which was read the first and second times by 
unanimous consent, and referred to the Commit- 
|| tee on Public Lands. 


RETROCESSION OF GEORGETOWN. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, submitted 
’ ¢ 
the following resolution, which he presented, as 
/he said, at the request of Mr. Henry Addison, 
the courteous and gentlemanly Mayor of George- 
town: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Colum 
bia inquire into the expediency of receding to the State of 
| Maryland, Georgetown and ail that part of the District of 
| Columbia which lies west of Rock Creek, upon such terms 

and conditions as will secure to Georgetown an amount of 
| money equal to that which was appropriated for the benefit 
| of Alexandria while it was a part of the territory of the 
District of Columbia; and that said committee have leave 
to report by bill or otherwise. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 

| consent, and agreed to. 

POST ROUTES. 

i} » ‘ ‘ 

| Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolu- 
| tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
' Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
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establishing a post road from Westville, Mississippi, to Har- 
risville, in the same State. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquircinto the expediency of estab 
lishing a post route from Des Arc, in Prairie county, to 


Cotton Plant, in St. Francis county, Arkansas ; and report 
by bill or otherwise. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. SLIDELL. I move that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day, it be to meet on ee. I 
think it is very evident that we can do no busi- 
ness in the mean time. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. To-morrow is the day 
set apart for the consideration of private business; | 
and | think the Senate is quite full enough to take 
up the Private Calendar. I perceive many Sen- 
ators here, and I doubt very much whether we 
shall have more here next week. The Philadel- 
phia convention is about to adjourn, but whether 
that be so or not, there are Senators enough here 
to transact private business. I hope, therefore, 
my friend from Louisiana will forbear to make 
the motion. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I should not insist on the 
motion, but it appears to me that we cannot legis- 
late advantageously with so thin a Senate. I 

refer to submit the matter to the vote of the 
inte. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the Senator from 
Louisiana will not withdraw the motion, but that 
it will be agreed to. It was understood during 
the last week, and, indeed, prior to that time, 
that the Senate would not do any more busincss 
during the period when the various parties of the 
country were nominating their candidates. This 
is a species of courtesy which the Senate has 
always been accustomed to extend toits members. 
Out of respect to the gentlemen who have gone 
away,! think it would be but right that we should 
consent to adjourn over. They went away from 
here with the understanding that we should ad- 
journ from Monday to Thursday, and from 
Thursday to Monday again. After that under- 
standing [ cannot think it right for us to take up 
any bills of importance. They would have just 
right to complain, and the country would have a 
right to complain, if we did so; but on Monday 
next, I trust we sha!l go to work with the busi- 
ness before us; and I hope that when we get to 
work again we shall adhere to one subject, when 
we Rave taken it up, until we dispose of it, and 
then take up another and dispose of it. In this 
way, and in this way alone, shall we ever get 
through with the business of the session. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I certainly do not wish 
to violate any rule of courtesy. I supposed we 
were not to take up any business of importance 
involving political questions until all the conven- 
tions were over; but the one at Philadelphia is 
about to adjourn, and [ only proposed to take 
up the Private Calendar to-morrow. If any gen- 
tleman who 3s absent feels an interest in any 
bill, of course he can move to reconsider it on the 
nexiday. But, as it has been intimated by the 
Senator from DelaWare, that it would be a viola- 
tion of an understanding for us to meet to-mor- 
row, I shall certainly not press the opposition to 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


msspp, w Bar-| 








COURTS IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Mr. HUNTER. There isa bill on the table 
in regard to changing the times of holding the 
Federal courts in Western Virginia, which has 
been returned from the House of Represent- 
atives with an amendment. I hope it will be 
taken up and acted on atonce. It is important 
that it should be disposed of. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill 

S. No. 156) changing the time of holding the 

istrict court of the United States at Wytheville, 
in the western district of Virginia, which the 
House propose toamend by striking out all after 
the enacting clause, and inserting the following: 

That instead of the times now prescribed by law for 
holding the courts of the United States in the western.dis- 


trict of Virginia, the said courts shall hereafter be held 
annuaily—at Clarksburg on the 94th days of March and 


August; at Wheeling on the 6th days of aa Bepiper- 
ber; at Charlestown on the 19th days o: Apa and Sep- 
tember; at Staunton on the Ist days of May and October ; 






| 
| 


} 
| 
| 





| the joint resolution. 
| Library propose to strike out all after the resolv- 
| ing clause, and insert the following: 


That the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House || 





and at Wythe Court-House on the fourth Mondays of May 


and October; and that all suits, actions, and proceedings | 


of whatever kind, now depending in or returnable to said 


courts respectively, shall be taken to be continued or return- | 


able to the terms herein established. 
And Le it further enacted, That the term of the circuit 
court of the United States shall be holden annually at 


Lewisburg, in the said western district of Virginia, com- | 


mencing as now on the first Monday of August, 

And be it further enacted, That this act sliall be in force 
from and after the passage thereof. 

The House also proposed to amend the title of 
the bill so as to make it read, ‘* An act to change 
the times of holding the courts in the western 
district of Virginia.”’ 

The amendments were concurred in. 


BOOKS FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 
Mr. PEARCE. I am instructed by the Com- 


mittee on the Library, to whom was referred the | 
| joint resolution from the House of Representa- | 


tives (No. 4) for supplying new members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives with such 
books of a public character as have been hereto- 


| fore supplied, to report it back with an amend- 


ment. Iask the Senate to consider it now. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in 

Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 

The Committee on the 
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of Representatives, each for the House of which he is an || 


officer, be authorized and directed to procure fem the pub- | 


lishers, if practicable, and furnish to such members and || 


delegates of their respective Houses who have not hereto- | 


fore received the saine, one copy of the following books; 
that isto say: Gales & Seaton’s Register of Debates ; Con- 
gressional Globe and Appendix; Public Land Laws, In- 
structions, and Opinions; Elliot’s Debates; Diplomatic 
Correspondence ; Opinions of Attorneys General; Finance 
Reports ; Gales & Seaton’s Annals of Congress ; John Ad- 


| ams’s Works; Hickey’s Constitution ; Mayo and Moulton’s 


Pension and Bounty Land Laws: Provided, That they be 


furnished at prices not exceeding those for which they were | 
| heretofore supplied : 4nd provided further, That where any | 
| such books cannot be supplied by the publishers thereof, tire 


same may be obtained elsewhere: nd provided further, 
That none of the aforesaid books shall be paid for until 


they have actually been delivered to the said Secretary and | 


Clerk. 


Sec. 2. And he it further resolved, That each member of | 


the Senate, and every member and Delegate of the House 
of Representatives, who has not heretotore received the 


| same, shall be furnished with one copy of Jefierson’s Works, 


to be supplied from the number of said works now in charge 
of the Librarian. 


Mr. PEARCE. I think it necessary to make 


some explanation in regard tothis resolution. It | 


has not been usual, of late years, to make distri- 
bution of books among new members by joint 
resolution. Each House has acted for itself. The 
House of Representatives has seen proper on this 


| occasion to send usa jointresolution. Thecom- 


mittee thought that the resolution, in the shape in 
which it came to us, was objectionable on two 
accounts, The first objectionable provision is 


that by which a member of the House or Senate, | 


who does not care to have the books usually fur- 
nished to new members, may be supplied with 


any other works of equivalent value; the result | 


of which is, that instead of giving to members 
works of a public character, relating to the legis- 


lation of the country, the debates in Congress, | 
| our constitutional nny and diplomatic corre- 


spondence, &c., all of which are supposed to be 


is no part of the purpose or policy of this book 
distribution to furmsh gentlemen with private 


| libraries, to allow a moneyed commutation in lieu, 
| orto treat the matter as if the distribution of books 
| was intended for personal emolument, or consid- 


ered as a valuable official perquisite. 


They thought it was objectionable for another | 
reason. Several of the works which are covered | 


in the resolution as it came from the House have 
long been out of print. ‘The members cannot be 
supplied with them; atleast they cannot be sup- 


with them except by the operations of the 


ook speculators who go about the country buy- 
ing up from members of Congress, or their execu- 
tors, or others who may happen to have them, 
books which Congress has already paid for and 
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times been bought for the two Houses, which ae 
curaulated in the library of Congress until t),, 
were absolutely a nuisance. The Library Cop; 
mittee found it necessary to get rid of thege db. 
plicates, and a resolution was therefore introduced 
for their distribution. It was in these words. 
‘*That of the public documents, and other 
which several copies are deposited in the library of Co 
gress, a portion be distributed in the following manner. i 
“ First. Of the Return of the last Census, and of the Di 
of Manutactures, and of Gales and Seaton’s Register of 
Debates, and of Watterston’s and Van Zandt’s Statistica 


Tables, one copy to each member of the present Congress 
88, 


and to each new member of each succeeding Congress. til! 


all the copies shall be distributed, with the exeeption of 
twenty-five of cach work, which shall be reserved jy the 
library ; and the Librarian of Congress is hereby authorized 
and directed to deliver to each member, as aforesaid, the 
copies of the said documents to which he is hereby entitjeq 

** Secondly. Of the Journal of the Federal Constitution. 
of the Seeret Journals of the old Congress; of Pitkin’s 
Statistics, and of Seybert’s Statistical Annals ; one Copy to 
the public library of the Legislature of each State jn ‘the 
Union, and one copy of each to such universities and col- 
leges as may not already have received them, and one eypy 
to one incorporated atheneum in each State : Provided There 
remain a sufficient number of the said works beyond wha 
are needed for the use of the Library. 

This policy of distribution of books has grown, 
as we think, to an abuse, which ought to be 
checked at least, if not entirely discontinued, | 
shall not say all that I know upon the subject, or 
rather all that I have been told, lest I might do 
injustice and bring some disrepute on Congress, 
But it is very manifest that there is no propriety 
in our passing resolutions to distribute Pook 
which are out of print, and the whole editions of 
which have been exhausted by previous appro- 
priations, so that not a single copy remains in 
the hands of the original publishers; and some- 
times the same volumes have been repurchased 
and redistributed over and over again. 

Congress subscribed for the State Papers, for 
example. That was an important and valuable 
work to all statesmen and members of Congress, 
They subscribed for a given number of copies. 





Works, of 


In their distribution of that work they assigned 


one to each member of Congress. As long as a 
sufficient number of these volumes remained at 
the disposal of Congress, their distribution was 
continued to the new members of successive Con- 
gresses. This was supposed to he the most 
equitable mode of distribution, and one which 


| would more equally spread them over the country, 


because each member of Congress would carry 


| his books to his home, and thus in every con- 


| gressional district access could be had to these 
| valuable repertories of information on public 


/ which has resu 


affairs. a 
The next -— was the beginning of the abuse 
ted from this practice of distribu. 


| tion. When all the original subscription was 


exhausted by successive distributions, we began 


| to buy of the publishers, and continued in some 


cases so to purchase until the whole edition was 


| bought up, and given to members of Congress— 
| so that this plan became a constant burden upon 


the Treasury, and a biennial stipend to the pub- 


| lishers. 


| aids to usin the performance of our congressional | 
| duties, we shall supply professional or miscella- 

neous libraries to such as prefer them. The com- || 
| mittee thought this essentially wrong, because it 








distributed—a process to which there is no end, | 


and in which there can be no public utility. 
This policy had its origin in 1828. Congress 

had, from time to time, subscribed for various 

works; a large number of works had at different 


Now, sir, in relation to some of these works 
we have long since accomplished all, and more 
than all, that was originally designed. We have 
purchased every volume of several of these works 
and distributed them all over the country. What 
propriety is there now in sending out book-hun'- 
ers to purchase these works from members of 


|| Congress to whom they have already been dis- 
tributed, that they may be redistributed to mem- 


bers of the present Congress? It seemed to the 
committee to be entirely wrong. Indeed, it may 
well be questioned whether the whole policy of 
the distribution of books has not grown to be too 
enormous, and whether it is not so liable to 
abuse that we had better put an end to it alto- 
gether. Such is my own opinion. The commit- 
tee, however, were not willing to take that re- 
sponsibility; they felt themselves justifiable, a' 
least, in cutting out from the resolution all such 
works as have beenexhausted by prior purchase 
and distribution, leaving the new members stil! 
to receive such books, the entire editions of which 
have not been purchased. ‘ 

I willadd that all the committee, I believe, think 
that distribution should cease when the origina! 
subscription to any work is exhausted; and that 
if this reform cannot hereafter be effected, it wil! 
be advisable to subscribe for no more publica- 
tions, and to publish nothing but what is strictly 
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